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I, 
THE ANABAPTISTS IN SWITZERLAND. 


THE history of the Anabaptists of the Reformation 
period has yet to be written from an impartial, unsecta- 
rian standpoint. The polemical attitude of the Reformers 
against them has warped the judgment of historians. They 
were cruelly treated in their lifetime by Romanists and 
Protestants, and misrepresented after their death as a set of 
heretical and revolutionary fanatics who could not be toler- 
ated in a Christian State. The excesses of a misguided 
faction have been charged upon the whole body. They 
were made responsible for the Peasants’ War and the Miin- 
ster tragedy, although the great majority ofthem were quiet, 
orderly and peaceful citizens and would rather suffer perse- 
cution than do an actof violence. The Mennonites and the 
regular Baptists of England and America are the true suc- 
cessors of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, and 
help us to understand and appreciate the latter. 

The official reports on the proceedings against the Ana- 
baptists are from their enemies and more or less colored. 
The works of Anabaptists are few and scarce. It would be 
a great service if the books and tracts of Dr. Hiibmaier and 
other leaders were critically edited. This would be a 
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worthy task for some Baptist historical or publication soci- 
ety. I understand that there is a tolerably complete collec- 
tion of them in the Theological Seminary at Rochester. In 
the Staatsarchiv of Zurich there are preserved about 250 
documents under the title Weaedertduferacten. Egli, in 
his Actensammlung zur Geschichte der Zircher Reformation 
(Zurich 1879), and in his Die Zurcher Wiedertaufer (1878), 
has used them. Very important are also the Moravian, 
Austrian and other Anabaptist chronicles, which have been 
published in part by Beck, in his Geschichtsbicher der 
Wiedertiufer in Oestreich-Ungarn (Wien 1883). Professor 
Cornelius, of Miinich, a liberal Roman Catholic, has done 
great service to the cause of historic truth by his works on 
the Anabaptists (Geschichte des Miinsterschen Aufruhrs, 
Leipzig 1866-60, 2 vols., and Die Nederlandischen Weieder- 
taufer, 1869) which are based upon a careful investigation 
of the sources, and written in a fair spirit of justice. He 
puts to shame many Protestant historians. The Anabap- 
tist hymnology has also received attention by Lilienkron 
(Zur Liederdichtung der Waiedertiufer, Munich, 1877), 
Wackernagel (in the third and fifth volumes of his monu- 
mental work Das Deutsche Kirchenlied), and Dr. Burrage 
(Baptist Hymn Writers, Portland, 1888, p. 1-25). Dr. Lud- 
wig Keller, a learned layman of Miinster, belonging to the 
German Reformed Church, has devoted much time and zeal 
to the rescue of the memory of the Anabaptists and con- 
nects them with the Waldensian Brethren and other medi- 
zval sects by striking, but arbitrary, combinations and con- 
jectures. His chief works in this line are his Geschichte der 
Wiedertaufer und thres Reiches zu Minster (1880), and Die 
Reformation und die alteren Reformparteien (Leipzig 1885). 

I have made use of these and other works in preparing a 
historical sketch of the Swiss Anabaptists in the Reforma- 
tion period. The biographers of Zwingli and the historians 
of the Swiss Reformation mostly side with the Reformers 
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against the Anabaptists, although some condemn the harsh 
measures against them. A recent Roman Catholic writer, 
Richard Nitsch, in his Geschichte der Wiedertaiufer in der 
Schweiz zur Reformationszeit (Einsiedeln, 1885) tries to do 
them justice, although the principles of his Church con- 
demn both parties. Dr. Henry S. Burrage has presented 
the subject from a Baptist standpoint in a valuable mono- 
graph on The Anabaptists of Switzerland (Philadelphia, 
1882). On the other hand, the most recent writer on the 
subject, Dr. A. Baur, in his Zwingli’s Theologie, 1888, Vol. 
II. pp. 1-267, elaborately discusses the controversy with the 
radicals in Zurich in full sympathy with the Reformer and 
the civil magistrate. I shall treat the subject, as far as I am 
able, from a purely historical point of view. 

The controversy between the Reformers and the Ana- 
baptists referred only to the sudjects of baptism, that is, to 
the question whether infants are proper subjects of baptism 
or not. The former affirmed, the latter denied this. The 
ground of opposition was the same as that taken by modern 
Baptists, namely, that baptism presupposes repentance and 
faith, of which infants are incapable. Behind this was an- 
other and deeper question concerning the nature of a true 
church and the voluntary principle of religion. The mode 
of baptism was no topic of controversy, because immersion 
was still extensively in use, and decidedly preferred by 
Luther and other Reformers, as the most expressive and 
primitive (though not as the only) mode. 

The Swiss Reformation, like the German, was disturbed 
at an early stage by the Anabaptist movement, but aliowed 
it more freedom of development. Zwingli, in Zurich, was 
placed between the two fires of Romanism and Ultraprotest- 
antism. He was attacked in the front and rear; by the 
Romanists on the ground of tradition, by the radicals 
on the ground of the Bible. In some respects the danger 
from the latter ‘was greater. Liberty has more to fear from 
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the excesses of its friends than from the opposition of its 
foes, It is very questionable whether the Reformation would 
have succeeded without conservative self-restraint. 

The Reformers aimed to reform the old church by the 
Bible; the Anabaptists attempted to build a new church 
from the Bible. The former maintained the historic con- 
tinuity ; the latter went directly to the apostolic age and 
ignored the intervening centuries as an apostasy. The Re- 
formers founded a popular state-church including all citi- 
zens with their families; the Anabaptists organized, on the 
voluntary principle, select congregations of baptized be- 
lievers, separated from the world and from the State. 

The radicals made use of the right of protest against the 
Reformation, which the Reformers so effectually exercised 
against Popery. They charged them with inconsistency and 
semi-Popery, yea, the worst kind of Popery. They de- 
nounced the state-church as worldly and corrupt and its 
ministers as mercenaries. They were charged in turn with 
Pharisaical pride, with revolutionary and socialistic tenden- 
cies. They were cruelly persecuted by imprisonment, exile, 
torture, fire and sword, and almost totally suppressed in 
Protestant as well as Roman Catholic countries. The age 
was not ripe for unlimited religious liberty and congrega- 
tional self-government. The Anabaptists perished bravely 
as martyrs of conscience. Luther called them martyrs of 
the devil; but Leonhard Kaser, to whom he wrote a letter 
of comfort and whom he held up as a model martyr to the 
heretical martyrs (see Briefe, ed. De Wette III. 179), was 
not a Lutheran, as he thought, but the pastor of an Anabap- 
tist congregation, at Scherding. He was burnt August 18, 
1527, by order of the bishop of Passau. (See Cornelius II., 
p. 56). 

Zwingli took essentially the same conservative and re- 
actionary position towards the Anabaptists as Luther in 
his controversy with Carlstadt and Hiibmaier. He defended 
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the state-church or the people’s church against a small frac- 
tion of sectaries and separatists who threatened its dissolu- 
tion. But his position was more difficult, because he was 
much less influenced by tradition and more radical towards 
the Roman church. He himself, like the Baptists, aimed 
from the start at a practical purification of church life, and 
doubted for a while the expediency of infant baptism, deem- 
ing it better to put off baptism to years of discretion. But 
he saw the impossibility of realizing an ideal church of be- 
lievers and stopped with what was attainable. As to infant 
baptism he changed his view and defended it with the 
analogy of circumcision in the Old Testament, and the com- 
prehensiveness of the New Testament covenant which em- 
braces whole families and nations, He also appealed to 
Christ’s treatment of children, to 1 Cor. 7: 14, and to the 
cases of household baptisms in Acts 16:25, 33 and 1 Cor. 
1: 16. 

The Anabaptist movement began in Zurich, in 1523, 
and lasted till 1532. The leaders were Conrad Grebel from 
one of the first families of Zurich, a layman educated in the 
universities of Vienna and Paris, whom Zwingli calls the 
corypheus of the Anabaptists ; Felix Manz, the illegitimate 
son of a canon of the Great Minister, a good Hebrew scholar ; 
Georg Blaurock, a monk, of Coire, called on account of his 
eloquence, “the mighty Joérg,” or ‘the second Paul;” 
and Ludwig Hatzer, of Thurgau, chaplain at Wadenschwyl, 
who with Hans Denck prepared the first Protestant 
translation of the Hebrew Prophets,* acted as secretary of 
the second Zurich disputation, and edited its proceedings. 
With them were associated a number of ex-priests and ex- 
monks, as Wilhelm Reubli, minister at Wyticon, Johann 
Brédli (Paniculus) at Zollicon, and Simon Stumpf, at Hong. 
They took an active part in the early stages of the Refor- 


*Their translation of the Prophets appeared at Worms in 1527 (and often) ; 
that of Zurich in 1529 ; and that of Luther was not completed till 1532. 
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mation and stood in the front rank of the image-stormers. 
They also opposed the fasts, the tithe, usury, military ser- 
vice and the oath. They denied the right of the civil mag- 
istrate to interfere in matters of religion. They met for 
prayers and Scripture reading in the house of ‘ Mother 
Manz,” and in the neighborhood of Zurich, especially at 
Zollicon. 

The German radicals, Carlstadt and Miinzer, were also 
for a short time in Switzerland and on the Rhine, but did 
not rebaptize and had no influence upon the Swiss radicals 
who resisted violence. Carlstadt gradually sobered down; 
Miinzer stirred up the Peasants’ War, took the sword and 
perished by the sword. Dr. Hiibmaier, of Bavaria, the 
most learned among the Anabaptists, and their chief advo- 
cate, took part in the October disputation at Zurich in 1523, 
but afterwards wrote books against Zwingli (on the bap- 
tism of believers, 1525, and a dialogue with Zwingli, 1526), 
was expelled from Switzerland, and organized flourishing 
congregations in Moravia. 

The radical movement spread with great rapidity, or 
rose simultaneously, in Berne, Basle, St. Gall, Appenzell, 
all along the Upper Rhine, in South Germany, and Austria. 
The Anabaptists were driven from place to place and 
traveled as fugitive evangelists. They preached repentance 
and faith, baptized converts, organized congregations and 
exercised rigid discipline. They called themselves simply 
“brethren” or “Christians.” They were earnest and zeal- 
ous, self-denying and heroic, but restless and impatient. 
They accepted the New Testament as their only rule of faith 
and practice, and so far agreed with the Reformers, but 
utterly broke with the Catholic tradition, and rejected 
Luther’s theory of justification by faith only, and the real 
presence in the Eucharist. They emphasized the necessity 
of good works, and deemed it possible to keep the law and 
to reach perfection. They were generally orthodox, ex- 
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cept Hatzer and Denck, who doubted the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the divinity of Christ. 

The first and chief aim of the Anabaptists was not (as is 
usually stated) the opposition to infant baptism, still less to 
sprinkling or pouring, but the establishment of a pure 
church of converts in opposition to the mixed church of the 
world. The rejection of infant baptism followed as a neces- 
sary consequence. They were not satisfied with separation 
from Popery; they wanted a separation from all the ungodly. 
They appealed to the example of the disciples in Jerusalem, 
who left the synagogue and the world, gathered in an upper 
room, sold their goods and held all things in common. 
They hoped at first to carry Zwingli with them, but in vain, 
and then they charged him with treason to the truth and 
hated him worse than the Pope. 

Zwingli, like Luther, could not ffid the material for a 
pure, self-supporting and self-governing church, separate 
and distinct from the world. He could not follow the Ana- 
baptists without bringing the Reformation into discredit 
with the lovers of order, and rousing the opposition of the 
government and the great mass of the people. He opposed 
them, as Augustin opposed the schismatical Donatists. He 
urged moderation and patience. The Apostles, he said, 
separated only from the open enemies of the gospel, and 
from the works of darkness, but bore with the weak breth- 
ren, Separation would not cure the evils of the church. 
There are many honest people, who though weak and sick, 
belong to the sheepfold of Christ, and would be offended at 
a separation, He appealed to the word of Christ, “ He that 
is not against me, is for me,” and to the parable of the tares 
and the wheat. If all the tares were to be rooted up now, 
there would be nothing left for the angels to do on the day 
of final separation. The opposition to the mixed state- 
church or popular church which embraced all the baptized, 
legitimately led to the rejection of infant baptism. 
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This became now the burning question. The radicals 
could find no trace of infant baptism in the Bible and de- 
nounced it as an invention of the Pope and the devil. Bap- 
tism, they reasoned, presupposes instruction, faith and con- 
version, which are impossible in the case of infants.* ‘ Vol- 
untary baptism of adult and responsible converts is therefore 
the only valid baptism.” They denied that baptism is nec- 
essary for salvation, and maintained that infants are saved 
without baptism by the blood of Christ. But baptism is 
necessary for church-membership as a sign and seal of con- 
version. 

From this conception of baptism followed, as a further 
consequence, the rebaptism of those converts who wished to 
unite with the new church.t Hence the name Ana- 
baptists (Wiedertdufer) which originated with the Pedobap- 
tists, but which they themselves rejected, because they knew 
no other kind of baptism except that of converts. 

The demand of rebaptism virtually unbaptized and un- 
churched the entire Christian world, and completed the rup- 
ture with the historic church. It cut the last cord of union 
of the present with the past. 

The first case was the rebaptism of Blaurock by Grebel, 
in February, 1525, soon after the disputation with Zwingli. 
At a private religious meeting Blaurock asked Grebel to give 
him the true Christian baptism on confession of his faith, fell 
on his knees and was baptized; then he baptized all others 
who were present,and partook with them of the Lord’s 
Supper, or as they called it, the breaking of bread.t 


* Hiibmaier, when in Waldshut, substituted first a simple benediction of 
children, in place of baptism, but baptized when the parents wished it. See 
Gieseler’s Church History, III. A. p. 210. 

+t The Augsburg Confession, (Art. IX.) condemns the Anabaptists for 
teaching ‘‘pueros sine baptismo salvos fieri.’’ There are few Lutherans who 
would subscribe this condemnation now. 

t Fiisslin II., 338. The report of a Moravian Baptist chronicle quoted by 
Cornelius (II. 26 sq.), is as follows: ** Undes hat sich begeben, dasz sie bei ein- 
ander gewesen sind, bis die Angst auf sie kam und sie in ihren Herzen gedrungen 
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Reubli introduced rebaptism in Waldshut in Lent, 1525, 
and convinced Hiibmaier ofits necessity, so that Hiibmaier 
at Easter was rebaptized and baptized about three hundred 
persons. 

Baptism was not bound to any particular form or time 
or place or person. Anyone could administer the ordinance 
upon penitent believers who desired it. It was first done 
mostly in houses, by sprinkling or pouring, occasionally by 
‘partial or total immersion in rivers.* 

The mode of baptism as already remarked, was no point 
of dispute between Anabaptists and Pedobaptists in the six- 
teenth century either on the Continent or in England. Ed- 
ward VI. and Queen Elizabeth were baptized by immersion, 
and the Anglican Liturgy prescribed this as the normal 


wurden ; da haben sie angefangen ihre Knice zu beugen vor dem hichsten Gott 
im Himmel, und ihn angerufen, dass er ihnen geben wolle, seinen gottlichen 
Willen zu vollbringen. Darauf hat Jirg (Blaurock] sich erhoben und um 
Gottes willen gebeten, dasz Conrad [Grebel] ihn taufe mit der rechten wahren 
christlichen Taufe auf seinen Glauben und seine Erkenntnisz ; ist wieder auf 
die Knice gefalien und von Conrad getauft worden ; und allen iibrigen Anwe- 
senden haben sich dann von Jiirg taufen lassen. Hierndchst hat derselbe, seinem 
eigenen Bericht zufolge, damit die Briider des Todes Christi allweg eingedenk 
waren und sein vergossen Blut nicht vergaszen, ihnen den Brauch Christi ange- 
zeigt, den er in seinen Nachtmal gehalten hat, und zugleich mit ithnen das Brot 
gebrochen und den Trank getrunken, damit sie sich erinnerten, dasz sie alle durch 
den einigen Leib Christi erlost und durch sein einiges Blut abgewaschen seien» 
auf dasz sie alle eins und je einer des anderen Bruder and Schwester in Christo 
ihrem Herrn wéren.’’ Cornelius adds to this report: ‘‘ Diese Dinge haben sich 
wenige Tage nach der Disputation des 18. Januar ztugetragen, und rasch, noch 
he die Verbannten ihren Abschied genommen hatten, ist, zum Theil mit ihrer 
Hiilfe, der Gebrauch der Taufe und des Herrn Brodes nach Zollikon und tiber die 
ganze Genossenschaft verbreitet worden,” 

*“*Nitsche says, p. 30: ‘‘ Wenn iiber jemand ‘der Geist Gottes kam,’ be- 
klagte und beweinte er seine Siinden und bat den ersten besten, ihn zu taufen ; 
dieser bespritete oder iiberschiittete ihn unter Nennung der drei gittlichen Per- 
sonen mit Wasser. Einem formlichen Untertauchen, wie es spiter wohl vor- 
kommt, begegnen wir zundcht nicht. . . . Meistens wurde die Taufe in 
irgend einem Hause vollzogen ; aber auch im Freien wurde getauft: so Rudolph 
Breitinger bei Gelegenheit eines Spasierganges am Neppelbach, ein anderer beim 
Brunnen zu Hirslanden.” Egli, p. 23 sq.: ‘* Wie es sheint, war Blaurock der 
eigentlich populéire Téufer und wandte den Gebrauch aligemeiner an auf den 
ersten Besten, der weinend zu thm kam.” 
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mode.* On the other hand the early Anabaptists baptized 
by sprinkling and pouring as well. We learn this from the 
reports in the suits against them at Zurich. Blaurock bap- 
tized by sprinkling,t Manz by pouring.{ The first clear case 
of immersion among the Swiss Anabaptists is that of Wolf- 
gang Uliman, an ex-monk of Coire, and for a while assistant 
of Kessler in St. Gall. He was converted by Grebel on a 
journey to Schaffhausen and, not satisfied with being 
“sprinkled merely out of a dish,” was ‘‘ drawn under and 
covered over in the Rhine.”§ 

The Lord’s Supper was administered by the Baptists in 
the simplest manner after a plain supper (in imitation of the 
original institution and the Agape) by the recital of the words 
of institution and the distribution of bread and wine. They 
held the Zwinglian view. 

These two ideas of a pure church of believers and of bap- 
tism of believers only, were the fundamental articles of the 
Anabaptist creed. On other points there was a great va- 
riety and confusion of opinions. Some believed in the sleep 
of the sou! between death and resurrection, a millennial 
reign of Christ, and final restoration; some entertained com- 
munistic and socialistic opinions which led to the catastrophe 

* Erasmus says, ‘‘ With us” (on the Continent) ‘infants have the water 
poured on them, in England they are dipped.” 


t In the trial of fourteen Anabaptists, February 7, 1525, Marx Bosshard testi- 
fied that Hans Bruggbach of Zumicon, after the reading of a portion of the New 
Testament in a meeting, confessed and deplored his sins and requested as a sign 
of his conversion to be sprinkled in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; whereupon Blaurock sprinkled him. “‘Darauf habe ihn Biaurock 
bespritst.”” Egli, Actensammlung, p. 282. 

tIn the same suit Jérg Schad said, ‘‘ er habe sich lassen begissen mit Wasser, 
und syg [sei] Felix Manz toifer gesin [Téufer gewesen.”] Ibid. p. 283. 

§Kessler, Sabsata 1. 266, *‘ in dem Rhin von dem Grebel under getruckt und 
bedeckt””) Comp. Burrage, 104, 117,204. Burrage claims also the river bap- 
tisms in St. Gall as cases of immersion. The river Sitter which flows from the 
Santis into the Thur is deep enough for immersion, and in that river modern 
Baptists perform the ceremony by immersion. So I am informed by an intelli- 
gent Swiss of that region. 
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of Miinster (1534). Wild excesses of immorality occurred 
here and there.* But it is unjust to charge the extravagant 
dreams and practices of individuals upon the whole body. 
The Swiss Anabaptists had no connection with the Peasants’ 
War, which barely touched the borders of Switzerland, and 
were, upon the whole, like the Moravian Anabaptists, dis- 
tinguished for simple piety and strict morality. Bullinger, 
who was opposed to them, gives the Zurich radicals the 
credit that they denounced luxury, intemperance in eating 
and drinking and all vices, and led a serious, spiritual life. 
Kessler of St. Gall reports their cheerful martyrdom and ex- - 
claims: ‘‘ Alas, what shall I say of the people! They move 
my sincere pity, for many of them are zealous for God but 
without knowledge.” And Salat, a Roman Catholic con- 
temporary, writes, that “ with cheerful, smiling faces they 
desired and asked death and went into it with singing Ger- 
man psalms and other prayers.” 

The Anabaptists produced some of the earliest Protestant 
hymns in the German language, which deserve the attention 
of historians. Some of them have passed into orthodox col- 
lections in ignorance of the real authors. Blaurock, Manz, 
Hiibmaier, Hetzer, Kock, Wagner, Langmantel, Sattler, Schie- 
mer, Glait, Steinmetz, Biichel, and many others contributed 
to the great body of Christian song. The Anabaptist psalms 
and hymns resemble those of Schwenkfeld and his followers. 
They dwell on the inner life of the Christian, the mysteries 
of regeneration, sanctification, and personal union with 
Christ. They breathe throughout, a spirit of piety, devo- 
tion, cheerful resignation under suffering and readiness for 
martyrdom. They are hymns of the cross, to comfort and 
encourage the scattered sheep of Christ ready for the 
slaughter in imitation of their Divine Shepherd. 

We pass now to the measures taken against the separa- 
tists. At first Zwingli tried to persuade them in private con- 


*As in St. Gall and Appenzell: see Cornelius, II. 64 sq. 
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ferences, but in vain. Then followed a public disputation, 
which took place by order of the magistrate, in the Council 
hall, January 17, 1525. Grebel was opposed to it, but ap- 
peared, together with Manz, and Reubli. They urged the 
usual arguments against infant baptism, that infants cannot 
understand the gospel, cannot repent and exercise faith. 
Zwingli answered them, and appealed chiefly to circum- 
cision and I. Cor. 7: 14 where Paul speaks of the children of 
Christian parents as “holy.” He afterwards published his 
views in a book, “On Baptism, Rebaptism and Infant Bap- 
tism.” (May 27, 1525). Bullinger who was present, reports 
that the Anabaptists were unable to refute Zwingli’s argu- 
ments and to maintain their ground. Another disputation 
was held in March, and a third in November, but with no 
better result. 

The magistrate decided against them and issued an order 
that infants should be baptized as heretofore, and that parents 
who refuse to have their children baptized should leave the 
city and canton with their families and goods. 

The Anabaptists refused to obey, and ventured on bold 
demonstrations. They arranged processions and passed as 
preachers of repentance, in sackcloth and girdled, through 
the streets of Zurich, singing, praying, exhorting, abusing 
the old dragon (Zwingli) and his horns, and exclaiming: 
“Woe, woe unto Zurich!’’* 

The leaders were arrested and shut up in a room in the 
Augustinian convent. A commission of ministers and mag- 
istrates were sent to them to convert them. Twenty-four 
professed conversion and were set free. Fourteen men and 
seven women were retained and shut up in the Witch 
Tower, but they made their escape April 5. 

Grebel, Manz and Blaurock were rearrested, and charged 
with communistic and revolutionary teacHing. After some 
other excesses, the magistrate proceeded to threaten those 


*Zwingli, Opera III. 364, 
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who stubbornly persisted in their error, with death by drown- 
ing—a cruel irony. 

It is not known whether Zwingli really consented to the 
death-sentence, but he certainly did not openly oppose it.* 

Six executions in all took place in Zurich between 1527 
and 1532. Manz was the first victim: he was bound, carried 
to a boat, and thrown into the river Limmat near the lake, 
Jan. 5,1527. Grebel had escaped the same fate by previous. 
death in 1526. The last executions took place March 23, 
1532, when Heinrich Karpfis and Hans Herzog were drowned. 
The foreigners were punished by exile and met death in 
Roman Catholic countries. Blaurock was scourged, expelled, 
and burnt 1529, at Clausen, in the Tyrol. Hatzer who fell 
into carnal sins, was beheaded for adultery and bigamy at: 
Constance, Feb. 24, 1529.t 

Other cantons took the same measures against the Ana- 
baptists. In Zug, Lorenz First was drowned, Aug. 17, 1529. 
In Appenzell, Uliman and some others were beheaded, and 
some women drowned. A Council of Basle, Nov. 13, 
1530, banished the Anabaptists with the threat that they 
should be drowned if they returned. A Council of Berne 
took the same measure. 

In Germany and in Austria the Anabaptists fared still 
worse. The Diet of Speier, in April, 1529, decreed that: 
“every Anabaptist and rebaptized person of either sex be 
put to death by sword, or fire, or otherwise.” The decree 
was severely carried out with the exception of Strassburg 
and the domain of Philip of Hesse. Hiibmaier was burnt 
at the stake. The most blood was shed in Roman Catholic 
countries. Hiibmaier was burnt at the stake in Vienna, March 
10, 1528, and his wife drowned in the Danube three days 


*Egli, p. 93, thinks that if he consented, he did it with reluctant heart, not 
like Calvin in the case of Servetus, with a strong sense of duty. 

tBurrage defends Hatzer against these charges, p. 200 sqq., but Keim and 
Cornelius (II. 59) sustain the charge. 
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afterwards. “In Tyrol and Gérz,” says Cornelius,* “ the 
number of executions in the year 1531 reached already one 
thousand, in Ensisheim, six hundred. At Linz seventy-three 
were killed in six weeks. Duke William of Bavaria, sur- 
passing all others, issued the fearful decree, to behead those 
who recanted, to burn those who refused to recant. 
Throughout the greater part of Upper Germany the persecu- 
tion raged like a wild chase. The blood of these poor peo- 
ple flowed like water that they cried to the Lord for help. 
But hundreds of them of all ages and both sexes suffered 
the pangs of torture without a murmur, despised to buy 
their lives by recantation and went to the place of execution 
joyful and singing Psalms.” 

The blood of martyrs is never shed in vain. The Ana- 
baptist movement was defeated, by fire and sword, but 
not destroyed ; it revived among the Mennonites, the Bap- 
tists in England and America, and more recently in isolated 
congregations on the Continent. The question of the sub- 
jects and the mode of baptism still divides the Baptist from 
the Pedobaptist churches; but the principle of religious 
liberty and separation of Church and State, for which the 
Swiss and German Anabaptists suffered and died, has left its 
imprint upon the course of history, has triumphed in Amer- 
ica, and is making steady progress in Europe. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
Union Theological Seminary , New York. 


*L. C. II. §7 sq. 
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II. 


PAST ATTEMPTS AT CHURCH UNION, 
ESPECIALLY ON THE CONTINENT. 


THE question of the day among Protestants is Church 
Union. The reunion of the old and new school Presbyteri- 
ans suggests the union of Presbyterians north andsouth. The 
Pan Presbyterian alliance has resulted in the organization of 
all Reformed and Presbyterian mission churches in Japan into 
one synod. The various Methodist bodies in Canada now 
affiliate, and the Free Will Baptists are considering overtures 
of union from Regular: Baptists on the one hand and from 
Congregationalists on the other. The Episcopalian Bishops 
in the United States have entered into formal correspon- 
dence with different denominations with a view to church 
union. This is an era of good feeling. The steam car and 
steam ship and telegraph have facilitated intercourse and 
spread enlightenment to such an extent that misunderstand- 
ings, one of the chief sources of controversy, have been 
substantially removed. No sentiment is so sure to be ap- 
plauded as one advocating unity and brotherhood. When 
we observe what joy the “variations of Protestantism” give 
to the enemy, who of us “are not grieved for the affliction 
of Joseph?” Who can read the Saviour’s prayer “ That 
they may be one even as we are one” without adding an 
amen. 

It has been well said that no subject is known until its 
history is known. What light is thrown upon the present 
agitation of church union from previous efforts to gain the 
same end? 

When the Reformation was established on the Continent 
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of Europe, the views of Calvin prevailed in France, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Hungary, and those of Luther in Scan- 
dinavia, while in the German States both reformers had 
their adherents. Germany therefore was to be the field of 
theological strife or concord. The first effort to unite the 
divided ranks against the Papists and Charles V. was due 
to Philip of Hesse. The Swiss were eager for reconciliation 
but the Saxons attended the conference only at Philip’s ur- 
gent entreaty. ‘I know well that I will not yield to them 
at all, Icannot either, because I am so confident in my opin- 
ion that they err and, more than that, are uncertain in their 
own minds,” said Luther. The Swiss doctors taught that 
the Lord’s supper is a mere memorial, but Luther insisted 
upon the real presence of the Saviourin the elements. After 
receiving the guestsat Marburg and treatingthem like princes, 
Philip arranged for private interviews between the contending 
theologians before the public session. Luther was closeted 
three hours with Oecolampadius, and Melanchthon six with 
Zwingli. Saturday, October 2nd, 1529, at six o’clock in 
the morning, in the presence of sixty scholars and diplo- 
mats, these four men, seated around one table, began the 
debate on the real presence of Jesus in the bread and wine 
of the eucharist. ‘I know of no other way but for them to 
honor God’s word and to believe with us,’ cried Luther, 
after long and useless debate. ‘‘ At least treat each other as 
brothers,” said the despairing Philip. To this Zwingli 
replied ; ‘‘There are no persons on earth with whom we 
would rather agree than with the Wittenbergers.” But 
Luther withheld his hand, remarking ‘“‘ You have a different 
spirit from us, still I am willing to give you the love every 
Christian owes his enemies.” In Zurich it was reported that 
Luther had been impudent. In Wittenberg the story was 
that Zwingli had shown much arrogance. Melanchthon 
said he preferred death to contamination by fellowship with 
the Swiss. However, before the disputants parted, Philip 
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induced Luther to draw up articles upon which both sides 
agreed and then to state the points still pending. Such 
a document was drawn up, closing in chilling terms, as fol- 
lows: Each side should manifest toward the other Christian 
love as far as conscience allows, and both sides should dili- 
gently entreat the Almighty to confirm us by his spirit in 
the right understanding. ; 

The Marburg interview accomplished so little that next 
year when the Augsburg Confession was prepared, phrases 
were inserted that excluded the Reformed and compelled 
them to hand to the Diet a creed of their own. However, 
politics brought about what debate had failed to accomplish, 
not merely a truce but an act of concord. Luther at first 
would have nothing more to do with the Reformed, who said 
one thing to him and then printed the opposite in Switzerland. 
“Rather leave things as they are than patch up a fictitious 
union.” But when Charles V. renewed his threats of war 
upon the Protestants, Luther changed his mind, as appears 
in a letter to Bucer of Strasburg, who had urged him to be 
reconciled with his Swiss brethren. ‘I wish that the schism 
might be healed, if it cost three times my life, for I see how 
necessary your fellowship is to us and how much trouble this 
disunion has caused the gospel, so that I am convinced that 
if we had remained one, all the gates of hell, the whole 
Papacy, the Turk, the whole world, the flesh and all evil 
besides could not have caused the gospel so much injury.” 

Bucer did not regard the sacraments as fundamental, 
and accepted nominally all Luther taught concerning con- 
substantiation, so at last there was signed at Wittenberg, in 
1536, an act of concord. The Swiss had prayed: ‘ May 
the God of peace, for the right establishment of the gospel, 
restore unity among us.” To this Luther replied: ‘ Let the 
turbid water settle. Let all bad feeling be put away, that 
there may be room for the Holy Spirit.” Bugenhagen 
closed the conference with the sentiment: “ Not that we 
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may approach you, or you us, but that both of us may 
approach the truth.” As D’Aubigné says: “It was 
Luther’s left hand that repulsed Zwingli at Marburg, but 
it was his right that signed the Wittenberg Act of Concord.” 
Soon, in less than ten years, the old spirit ruled Luther 
again and he attacked the Swiss position in his rudest 
fashion. 

Instead of carrying out his threats toward the Protestant 
Princes, the Emperor sought their help, pressed as he was by 
France on the west and by the Turks on the east of his 
dominions. In April 1541, he summoned a colloquy at 
Speier, to “‘so arrange matters that the tedious divisions of 
religion might be united in Christian concord.” The clerical 
and secular delegates assembled finally in Worms, toward 
the last of November. The month of December was spent 
in arranging preliminaries with the cunning Papal nuncio. 
Three days in January were given to the discussion of the 
doctrine of original sin, by such giants as Melanchthon, Cal- 
vin and Eck. Thereupon, the next day, with nothing accom- 
plished, the colloquy was closed, on account of the impend- 
ing Diet at Ratisbon. Thus was put to shame the hope 
of many “expectant” Catholics, who, with Wicel, demanded 
that the Pope and Luther should yield to “the judgment 
of the Fathers who ruled the Church a thousand years ago.” 

One more official effort was made to unite Protestants 
and Catholics, this likewise at Worms, but in 1557 by King 
Ferdinand, who did not wish to see his kingdom divided 
by warring creeds. The Catholic disputants shrewdly ex- 
posed the divisions in the ranks of the Protestants, who, 
thereupon, threatened to expel each other from the confer- 
ence; Brenz became so angry he could not speak, and “ there 
never was before such horrible strife and confusion.” The 
conference broke up with no good results, but with anger 
and resentment rankling in the breasts of many, and the 
gulf between the Lutheran parties wider than ever. This 
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growing bitterness inside the Protestant ranks discredited 
evangelical theologians and theology; the people were in 
doubt what to believe, while talented young men were re- 
pelled from the ministry by the angry war of words, and 
Hyperius expressed his apprehension that the churches would 
soon be without pastors unless the strife ceased. Calvin 
wrote, in 1556, of his ardent desire that there might be a 
Protestant congress to forward Church union. In 1564 the 
Elector of the Palatinate and the Duke of Wurtemberg 
tried to accomplish it within their borders. They ‘“‘ would 
have nothing to do with the troublesome heads of the theo- 
logians,” and thought they had a union arranged “ because 
no theologian was there.” 

In the same year the Roman Catholic Cassander wrote 
the Emperor Maximilian II. a plan of religious peace upon 
the basis of the Apostles’ Creed and the Church Fathers be- 
fore Gregory the Great. The Sacrament might be dis- 
pensed in two kinds (bread and wine), and priests might be 
allowed to marry. Even such concessions condemned his 
writings to the Index of Prohibited Books. 

The basis of Church union in Melanchthon’s mind was 
“the legitimate use of the Sacraments and a consensus in 
the incorruptible doctrine of the Gospel.” He knew of no 
union of faith without the acceptance of the same theologi- 
cal formule. Melanchthon was moderate, benevolent— 
hating sophistry as he loved the truth; but his reason for 
wanting to die, found on the last scrap he left on his desk, 
was “‘to be liberated from the rabies of theologians.” 

The next efforts at Church union proceeded from Du 
Plessis Mornay, the Huguenot statesman, and Pareus, like- 
wise of the Reformed faith. Both, in the year 1614, recom- 
mended a general synod, or ecumenical council of all 
Protestants to formulate a new creed, avoiding articles that 
would lead to strife. James I., of England, replied to the 
suggestion, but in 1618 the Thirty Years’ War broke out 
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and interfered with all such proposals, The Lutheran Sig- 
wart designated Pareus’ irenic, in favor of mutual toleration, 
as ‘‘an invention of hell.” 

Soon after, in 1627, the oft-quoted phrase “ in necessa- 
riis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in utrisque caritas ”’ 
was first published by its author, Rupert Meldenius, who at- 
tributed theological rancor to pride, envy or the love of 
money. Luther’s noble wine had indeed turned, as Pufen- 
dorf said, into sour vinegar. 

During the “religious war” two colloquies were held. 
The one at Leipsig, in 1631, was to be secret. Common 
fear kept both sides together in politics, but danger led 
neither side to change an iota in its confession of faith. The 
other was held in 1645, at Thorn, in Poland, and included 
Romanists. The Reformed and Moravian brethren had har- 
monized their differences in Poland as early as 1555, and 
into this alliance the Lutherans were compelled to enter in 
1570 from fear of the Jesuits. The three parties thus united 
secured at Warsaw in 1573 an article in the constitution re- 
quiring an oath from the new King, granting peace and equal 
rights to all the churches. In 1575 the King said: ‘I am 
king of men, not of consciences, and dare not rule the con- 
science which belongs to God alone.” Wadislaus IV. loved 
peace, and thought it feasible, by a quiet, mutual talk and 
understanding about points in dispute, to bring the parties 
together. The Lutherans thought a union that would please 
God was impossible without an agreement in doctrine, which 
did not exist. Calixtus, of Hanover, who devoted “all his 
life to the suppression—or at least to the diminution—of 
the rents in the church,” was one of the delegates. After 
separate worship, the Romanists, Reformed, and the Luther- 
ans solemnly enter St. John’s at Thorn. Inthe King’s 
opening speech it was required that first of all a liquidation 
should take place, each party presenting its own views 
clearly, to avoid subsequent misunderstandings. The 
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further recommendations of the King were not reached be- 
fore the long convention was broken up. There were de- 
bates as to rank between Lutherans and Reformed, which 
were settled by giving the chief seats in the synagogue to 
each party alternately. Then the Lutherans would not 
join in the opening prayer with the others. Strict rules 
were laid down as to the names each party should go by, 
and a bishop objected to the title, when a Lutheran referred 
to the Reformed as “‘venerable brethren.” All were tired 
before the three months were over, and the discussion came 
to an end without reaching a conclusion. Calixtus said it 
was not “a charitable colloquy. It was irritable and no 
colloquy at all.” 

Though the University of Giessen designated Calvinism 
“a horrible infidelity, an abominable idolatry and a spirit- 
ual fornication,” and the professors at Wittenberg called Cal- 
ixtus and his friends “ putrid members of the church body,” 
because they sought union with the Calvinists, the effort 
was not abandoned. Calixtus clung to the saying of Jerome: 
“Christ is not so poor as to have achurch in Sardinia alone. 
All Christendom belongs to him.” He wished to see the in- 
ternal civil wars of the Church of Christ extinguished and the 
contending warriors united, that “turning about, and going 
out, the wretched heathen might be converted to Christ by 
a united Christendom.” This one of the earliest appeals in 
modern times in behalf of foreign missions, sprang from the 
heart of one whose whole life was an advocacy of church 
union. 

Calixtus’ hopeofunion revived whena manof kindred spirit, 
John Dury, the Scotchman, obtained the consent of Land- 
grave William VI., of Hesse, to call another colloquy at 
Cassel. The time, 1661, was favorable. The long war had 
kept the contending sects in one camp for thirty years, and 
produced better feeling than had been known for a century. 
The Landgrave hoped that a convention te compare views 
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might lead, if not to agreement, yet at least to a better un- 
derstanding and to mutual tolerance. The conference was 
friendly and might have led to a general congress, but the 
death of the Landgrave disappointed that expectation. 

A contemporary of Calixtus, Amyraut, the leader of the 
French Protestants, expressed the opinion that ‘‘if the Re- 
formed and Lutherans only met to confer they would find 
the differences between them were not vital. If they met, 
not for strife, out of which one side would come forth victor 
and the other vanquished, but for the truth’s sake, they 
could agree. But men prefer victory to truth. A majority 
of votes in synods will accomplish as little as a mixing of 
conflicting opinions in equivocal formule, the interpretation 
of which will lead to fresh complications. Rather take out 
the questions in controversy, strip from them all derivative 
issues, and when you come to the root you will find both 
sides agree. Written opinions will help those who really 
seek for an understanding. Going to church together, com- 
muning together and the exchange of pulpits will add to the 
good feeling. If the clergy would treat each other in a more 
friendly manner, the people would soon be reconciled.” But 
such views were so far in advance of the age that Amyraut 
was denounced as a heretic by his co-religionists in Holland. 

Molanus of Hanover, a disciple of Calixtus, with the 
motto ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,” was the next agitator 
of church union. The question was forced to the front to- 
ward the close of the 17th century by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, which filled Germany with refugees. 
The presence of these Frenchmen of the Reformed faith 
brought the question of church fellowship home to the 
Lutherans. Molanus interested Leibnitz, the philosopher, 
in the movement, and they were supported by no less a per- 
sonage than the first king of Prussia, William I. who looked 
upon theological differences as ‘‘a sour sauce stirred up by 
the ministers.”” Turretin, at the royal suggestion, entered 
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into correspondence with Leibnitz on a project of union. 
The Genevan affirmed that the points in debate ‘‘do not con- 
cern salvation nor prevent essential unity. Controversy 
will not bring us together. Strife only embitters. ‘Let our 
intercourse be loving, for with open arms we welcome 
Lutherans to our communion table in Geneva.” King 
William I. now that Saxony had become Roman Catholic, 
determined that Prussia should rally around her all the Pro- 
testant states. He was not content with the old solution of 
the difficulties by toleration, but he wished to go a step further 
and establish union. ‘‘As the differences are not fundamental, 
let them be set aside. Let the old names, Lutheran and 
Reformed, be merged in the new title, Evangelical. Let all 
unite in worship and eucharist.” Molanus dreamed of “‘ one 
and the same, Holy,Catholic, Apostolic, Evangelical, and Re- 
formed church.’” With the help of Leibnitz, he prepared a 
‘‘via ad pacem,” and the philosopher added his “‘ tentamen 
irenicum,” in which he explains the cause of the dispute as 
to predestination and the supper. After several interviews 
and much correspondence between Berlin and Hanover, 
secret preliminaries were perfected for a public “ collegium 
caritativum,” or charitable convention, to meet in Berlin in 
1703 to do something about union. The conservative 
Spener, who thought the time was not ripe and the age too 
bitter for such an attempt, was not invited, but the zealous 
Winkler was there, who by his effort to cut the gordian knot 
at once, and publishing his “ royal arcanum,” put an end to 
the proceedings. Winkler’s progrgmme, which aroused such 
a storm of opposition was indeed disavowed by the conven- 
tion, but it was too late, the mine was sprung. Winkler 
urged the King to unite the churches by a royal fiat, to re- 
duce the differing rites to uniformity, and to issue a creed 
with a minimum of doctrine and a maximum of ethics. 
Leibnitz was recalled by his Prince, and the cause to which 
he had devoted twenty years of his life, proved a failure. 
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The philosopher thought Church Union out, as a theory, with 
perfect clearness, but he made no allowance for the strong 
hold old doctrines and customs have on society. And 
Molanus learned that it was one thing to grieve over rents 
in Christendom and to recognize the duty of closing 
them, and quite another thing to effect union at a certain 
time. But neither. philosopher nor theologian ever aban- 
doned the hope that ‘‘ sometime, of necessity, for the welfare 
of Protestantism, the thing will adjust itself.” 

Meanwhile, Molanus had conferred with De Spinola, the 
confessor of the German Empress, and Leibnitz with Arch- 
bishop Bossuet, as to union between the Holy See and 
Wittenberg. Spinola promised concessions as to the 
Eucharist, the marriage of priests, and another Ecumenical 
Council, but the propositions were rejected with indignation 
by the German people. 

The correspondence between Leibnitz and Bossuet lasted 
from 1691 to 1602, but as they could not agree upon the 
decrees of the Council of Trent as a standard of appeal, the 
learned debate was necessarily fruitless. It is no wonder 
that the archbishop rejected the philosopher’s plan of set- 
tling the questions in dispute by ignoring them. 

The second centennial celebration of the Reformation, 
occurring in 1717, revived interest in the subject, which had 
thus far defied the powers of Church and State. Pfaff found 
in 1720 an echo to his peace sentiments in Holland and Eng- 
land, but next year came from Hamburg as a rebuff: ‘The 
present union movement with the so-called Reformed is op- 
posed to all the ten commandments, to all the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and to all the petitions of the Lord’s prayer.” 

In 1724 Von Loen published his ‘“‘ Evangelical Temple 
of Peace, after the model of the Primitive Church, in which 
Christians of all nations and confessions may unite their 
praises, hymns and prayers, in holy devotion and charity.” 
This was followed in 1750 by “ The only true religion, gen- 
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eral in its principles, confounded by the disputes of the 
scribes, split into all kinds of sects, united in Christ.” The 
Holy Scriptures, he said, are the only perfectly valid sources 
of the Christian religion. All creeds and symbols are valid 
only as far as they use the expressions of Scripture and agree 
with the mind of the gospel. Christianity has been deform- 
ed by pride, useless doctrinal disputes, excessive ceremonies, 
and blind religious zeal. As the chief cause of dispute has 
been the Lord’s Supper, let it be dispensed with for the 
present. Let the royal authority expedite Church Union 
without consulting theological faculties. It cannot be ex- 
pected that ministers will favor union. If there can be no 
agreement in doctrine, let there be union in faith and 
love. With Von Loen agreed Werenfels who found all 
the trouble in the heart. It is human weakness to differ. 
Let there be inter-communion even if there can be no con- 
sensus of creed statement. 

Von Loen’s attack upon theology, upon the old ortho- 
doxy that had reigned during the preceding century, is an 
expression of the pietist movement, which transferred the 
emphasis from the head to the heart, from doctrine to life. 
The blow administrated to rigid dogmatism by pietism in the 
opening of the 18th century was followed at its close by 
another from rationalism. Rationalism transferred the em- 
phasis from revelation to reason, from the Bible to nature and 
philosophy. The intellectual and religious confusion pro- 
duced by rationalism was followed by political disintegration 
through the wars of Napoleon. The German victory at 
Waterloo in 1815 awakened profound gratitude to the God 
of battles, and the approaching third centennial of the 
Reformation in 1817 revived memories of Luther and of the 
truth he proclaimed. At length chastened by the French 
oppression, and weary of the negations of rationalism, the 
hour had arrived when German Protestants were willing to 
so far sink their differences as to unite in their church life. 
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In that year Frederick William III. celebrated the festival of 
the Reformation by forming in Potsdam, the city of royal res- 
idence,a Union church, and he appealed to all Germany to fol- 
low hisexample. ‘“ Youareonein fundamentals. Itis only 
externals that divide. Union will please God. Let not 
Lutherans become Reformed, nor Reformed, Lutherans, 
but let both together form a new Evangelical Chris- 
tian Church in the spirit of its Founder.” Beginning with 
Nassau,one state after another tried the royal experiment. 
The sentiment was not unanimously in its favor. 

Tittmann wrote adversely in 1818, and in 1822 Steudel 
objected to “‘ the diplomatic arts and confusion of conscience 
inseparable from a union by royal decree.” Yet that was 
precisely the plan that had been suggested by Planck and 
Schleiermacher as early as 1803. Planck thought the Union 
might be accomplished without the knowledge of the 
people, or ‘‘the masses” as he styled them. Schleiermacher 
made no account of “the uneducated classes” in the plan 
he proposed to the King. ‘‘A Church Union must be es- 
tablished without touching the creed, the liturgy or religious 
convictions. It is useless, yes, almost ridiculous to discuss 
doctrinal differences. Church Union can be easily restored 
by the practice of intercommunion.”’ So little account was 
taken of doctrine in this movement, that Sack suggested, in 
1812, the Apostles’ creed asa sufficient doctrinal basis. But 
the King and his theologians counted without their host. 
The form of worship appointed was too antiquated for the 
Lutherans and too novel for the Reformed, and though the 
days of bitter theological rancor had passed, still the differ- 
ences of view would assert themselves, and in 1834 the old 
creeds were again restored. The decree refusing to recognize 
any but Union churches was rescinded soonafter, and, in 1852, 
votes in the Union synods were allowed to be taken by the 
two confessions separately. Thus more and more the bond 
of union proved to be a factor of dissolution. Fault was 
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found with Schleiermacher for his indifference to doctrine 
in his plan of Church Union. In 1830 D. Schulz and Von 
Kélln wrote: “The Augsburg confession is no longer adapt- 
ed to represent the unity and fellowship of the faith and doc- 
trine of the Evangelical church. In a better future when 
there is greater agreement and a general spread of right 
views, it will be possible and advisable to put forth a new 
and more valid creed.” In the same tone Julius Miiller 
wrote: ‘The Protestant church will destroy itself if it tries 
to restore the standing of the symbols in their strictly literal 
sense. It can as little bind itself by the Holy Scriptures 
alone, as such a bond would have nodefinite meaning and con- 
tents. The better plan would be to reaffirm the fundamental 
articles of the Augsburg confession.” 

Schleiermacher replied: ‘‘ New creeds are never a good 
thing for the Church, but always a matter of necessity. Even 
a rationalist can accept and use orthodox doctrines and 
formule and liturgies (of course in his own sense and under- 
standing) without being chargeable, in every case, with lack 
of fidelity and faith, or with mental reservation.” 

There were not lacking those that favored the Union. 
Ebrard expressed his delight with it in 1849: ‘‘ We have 
true union because we live with the Lutherans in brotherly 
harmony, and in harmony because each creed is master in its 
own house, and is not disturbed in its dear doctrines and 
usages.” 

Twesten pointed to the precedent of Church Union in the 
days of the apostles, when differences of opinion were over- 
looked in love. “The end of union efforts should be to 
unite all believers, living at the same time in the same place 
in mutual edification. For edification, I say, leaving contro- 
versy to the schools. It is not to be taken for granted, as 
the formule of concord do, that of two opposing opinions 
only one can be scriptural and true.” 

Of course the strict Lutheran Guericke opposed the union 
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as “‘a purely royal work.” Nitzsch and Dorner saw no 
hope for permanent union except upon a doctrinal basis. 

Rothe was deeply interested in the concord of Christians, 
but not at all in the union of churches, unless it leads to 
Christian concord instead of preventing it. ‘It would have 
been better if church union had never been thought of. The 
schism between Luther and Zwingli is a sin against the 
principles of the Reformation, but it cannot be covered up 
by the amalgamation of the two churches into one.” 

Zeschwitz could not conceive of “a union in the govern- 
ment of the church without a union in the creed of the 
church. Any other isa false, external unionism. Intercom- 
munion is to be deprecated not because it pollutes the altar, 
but because it confuses the conscience and disturbs the 
boundary of the creed.” 

It is interesting to hear the views of the statesman Stahl 
in this conflict of opinion. 

He reckons among fundamental delusions the idea that 
the church and the congregation are identical, and that the 
general priesthood of believers should be taken not only as 
the foundation but also as the formulative principle of the 
constitution of the church. The school of Schleiermacher 
has abandoned the thought of the possibility of an abso- 
lutely pure doctrine, finding, as they do, opposing doctrinal 
tropes in the Holy Scriptures themselves, and leaving 
church dogmas in a perpetual flux. Thetrue value of union 
is in the worth put upon fellowship, in the respect shown for 
the peculiarities of the other man, in the thought of the in- 
visible church as against rationalism, pantheism and mate- 
rialism. True Catholicism does not begin in union, but finds 
its impediment there. The Evangelical Alliance can do as 
little as the Jesuits toward interconfessional peace. The 
king should not alienate faithful hearts by unionizing, for 
this union is not an ideal one resting on doctrine, but is 
merely a convenient ecclesiastical arrangement.” 
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A review ofthe past attempts at church union is not with- 
out its lessons for the present and the future. The sixteenth 
century attempted to unite Christendom on the basis of a 
long creed and failed, as did the seventeenth on the basis of 
a shorter one. Then the last century sought a practical 
basis for union, no longer in creeds but in intercommunion. 
That also failing, the present century has offered, but in vain, 
a new, modernized creed in place of the old symbols. If 
therefore, human creeds, long, short, old and new, and com- 
munion, however open and free, will not unite Christendom, 
what is the solvent that will crystallize the mass of Christians 
into order and beauty. 

All the centuries teach us that neither the beauty of art, 
nor the learning of philosophers, nor the fear and favor of 
kings can serve as a girdle for the bride of Christ. There is 
a girdle, a double girdle, heaven designed and God-made, 
which will bind the Church together again as it did in the 
first century. But baptism and the supper cannot be used 
as the ordinances of Christian and church union, until men 
subtract what they have added to the liturgy, government, 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ and the 


Apostles. 
W. W. EVERTS, JR. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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ITI. 


OUR ETHICAL THEORIES.—WHAT ARE THEY? 


MACAULAY’S well known thesis, that Theology is an un- 
progressive science, seems in the main to be sound and defens- 
ible. The substantive facts and doctrines of revealed religion 
are contained in certain authoritative documents to which 
nothing can lawfully be added, and from which nothing can 
lawfully be taken away. In point of fact human investiga- 
tion and discovery have not increased by so much asa single 
article the germ of our sacred credenda, nor have they dim- 
inished that germ. The apostles of the New Theology, 
inheritors though they are of ages of ever advancing learn- 
ing and criticisms are certainly no wiser and safer religious 
guides than the Apostles John and Paul. The claims of a 
progressive theology find their only consistent basis in Car- 
dinal Newman’s un-Protestant principle, that revealed truth 
forms a simple depositum of faith intended to.grow and ex- 
pand by a process of development into what ultimately 
become real additions to the creed of Christendom. One 
would think that the doctrines already acquired by this 
process, such as the Immaculate Conception, and Papal 
Infallability, are sufficient to condemn the principle by a 
palpable reductio ad absurdum, 

There is no doubt a qualified and important sense in 
which the science of theology may justly be styled progres- 
sive, and one which Macaulay would readily have accepted. 
Interpretations of Scripture may change and improve, and 
thus supply occasion and warrant for the revision and re- 
statement of Christian doctrines, Its inexhaustible fullness 
may reveal to the patient student deeper meanings, and 
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these may suggest easy methods of reconciling its teachings 
with the sober conclusions of the most advanced scientific 
knowledge. The Bible being what it is, at once fixed and 
elastic, immutable in its letter but flexible and adaptive in 
its spirit, the theology drawn from it may well have variable 
as well as constant elements, It is to be observed, however, 
as a curious characteristic of progress in theology, that it is 
backwards as well as forwards, always seeking a truer con- 
formity to the oracles in which the divine will is stereotyped. 

What is true of the unprogressive nature of theology is 
not very much less true of ethics. The elementary princi- 
ples and rules of morality are substantially the same to- 
day that they were 4000 years ago. The Decalogue remains 
the fundamental and inimitable code of universal morals. 
It is true that in the progress of the race new applications of 
ethical principles have been discovered and ethical stand- 
ards have become higher and higher. Moral elements have 
been traced in relations where once they were not apparent. 
The moral conceptions and sentiments have been enlarged 
and refined so that their scope has been widened and their 
sensitiveness quickened. Here too, as well as in theology, 
and yet more certainly, variable elements must be recogniz- 
ed which provide for a truly progressive morality, so it is 
that some things, such as slavery, polygamy and cruelty to 
enemies, counted right in one age or country, are sub- 
sequently and elsewhere recognized as wrong. 

But on the whole the reproach of being a fixed and 
stationary science, if reproach it be, fairly attaches to 
ethics. It must be confessed that Abraham and Joseph, 
Cyrus and Confucius, Pythagoras and Herodatus, recogniz- 
ed the authority of essentially the same moral principles 
that govern our 19th century. Especially is it noteworthy 
that the teachings of Jesus Christ, now nearly 2000 years 
old, supply a perfect revision of practical morality that pre- 
sents the last additions and improvements of which it seems 
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susceptible. The easy preéminence of Jesus in the department 
of ethical instruction is admitted by all classes of thinkers. 
Of the pagan Socrates too must it be owned, that in essen- 
tials his moral lessons are identical with those delivered 
from the Ethical Chairs of modern Universities. While 
charges amounting to absolute revolution and reconstruction 
have characterized the history of most branches of human 
knowledge, especially the physical sciences, Theology, 
Ethics and even Psychology, remain much what they were 
thousands of years ago. - 

But while admitting that ethics, especially as a practical 
system, is very little distinguished by change and progress, 
it by no means follows that it has on that account lost any- 
thing of importance or interest. Age can never stale its 
freshness, and charms of novelty could hardly make it more 
attractive. New problems of duty are constantly arising 
to test the vitality and adequacy of its old principles. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s averment as just as it is quaint, that ‘Conduct 
is three-fourths of life,” carries in it an explanation of the 
unfailing interest excited by ethical studies. No argument is 
needed to show that what constitutes so large a part of our 
human experience should be the supreme subject of human 
consideration. The various definitions of ethics such as 
“The Science of Duty,” ‘“‘The Doctrine of Human Char- 
acter,” “ The Science of Life and Character,” all justify, in 
their slightly different phraseology, the unabated and absorb- 
ing attention given to this subject. 

There are, indeed, those who hold that theories and 
opinions concerning conduct are of small consequence. 
Leslie Stephen in a review article, entitled, ‘“‘ Belief and 
Conduct,” scouts the notion that ‘“ Morality is dependent 
upon Speculative Opinions,” ‘‘ The facts of consciousness,” 
he adds, “ remain and it is upon them, and not upon theo- 
ries about them that morality really depends.” It may 
readily be admitted that so long as questions of theory are 
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not stirred, practical morality may be trusted to hold 
its ground and assert its control by virtue of the native 
impulses of the human constitution. Men, happily, 
will continue to regard truth as obligatory and false- 
hood a reproach, without any abstract theory touching 
the question. Why ought I to tell the truth? But 
wheriever this question distinctly emerges and becomes 
the subject of earnest discussion, it is inevitable that conduct 
share in the agitation and respond toits result. Actions 
cannot fail to be modified by accepted theories, since it is of 
the nature of these theories to breed convictions which 
finally become “ facts of consciousness.” So long as prob- 
lems of fate and free will are but abstractions whose dis- 
cussion amuses the leisure of philosophers, the stream of 
life flows on undisturbed by the debate. But once let the 
mass, or a considerable part, of any society really accept the 
doctrine that fate is the law of human action and that men 
are not properly responsible for their deeds, then flagrant 
demoralization will surely ensue. Where such theories are 
prevalent murder will find a better plea than “ Emotional 
insanity,” and anarchy a more effective justification than 
the oppression of Capital. 

Herbert Spencer would not seem to share Mr. Stephens 
comfortable indifference to “speculative opinion” as related 
to morality. In the the preface to his Data of Ethics he 
expresses concern at the assumed breaking down of the old 
ethical systems, and recognizing himself as_ chief of the 
destroyers, he feels summoned to hasten to the rescue of 
society by supplying a new and better system. He says, 
“the establishment of rules of right conduct on a scientific 
basis is a pressing need. Few things can happen more dis- 
astrous than the decay and death of a regulative system no 
longer fit, before another and fitter regulative system has 
grown up to replace it. Those who believe that the vacuum 
thus created can be filled, and that it must be filled, are calied 
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on to do something in pursuance‘of their belief.” It is pro- 
verbially much easier to destroy than to build. Whether 
Mr. Spencer has succeeded in either of these great enterprises 
is a very open question; but meantime it is apparent that he 
recognizes, whether consistently or not, the importance of 
having a true theory of morals if we would insure right 
conduct. . 

The natural and intimate relation between Ethics and 
Psychology has been recognized by all writers on these 
subjects. Indeed, so close is this relation that one’s Ethical 
system may almost infallibly be inferred from his Psy- 
chological. If a sensationalist in Philosophy, he will be a 
Utilitarian in morals; if a Realist or Idealist in the former, 
he will be an Intuitionalist in the latter. Comte’s violent 
depreciation of Metaphysics was absurd. After pronouncing 
Psychology impossible, on the ground that introspection is 
impossible, he at once proceeded to construct a Psychology 
of his own; avery thin and meager one it is true, as might 
have been anticipated. Quite as matter of course nearly 
all the great intellectual philosophers have dealt also with 
Ethical problems ; and nearly all Ethical investigations have 
grounded their systems, with more or less elaborateness of 
treatment, in some philosophy of mind. In fact Ethics, 
strictly and properly, is but a branch or sub-division of the 
wider science, that deals with the spiritual constitution of 
man. 

While only one class of Ethical teachers start with the 
postulate that man by nature is a moral person, all classes 
agree that as now known, at least in acivilized state, he is 
in fact such a person. All agree that he discerns in actions 
a peculiar quality which is called moral, that he has a per- 
ception and feeling of right and wrong, good and evil, and 
a sense of obligation that some things ought to be done, and 
some things ought not to be done. To this extent a nearly 
absolute con nsus of opinion may be assumed. It is only 
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when, going beyond these simple postulates, we seek the 
origin and genesis of moral ideas, and the grounds of obliga- 
tion underlying them, that serious conflict occurs. When, 
in other words, we ask, how do I get my sense of right and 
wrong, and why are some things counted right and others 
wrong? divergence and discord immediately ensue. Here 
is the parting of the ways for Ethical teachers and schools. 

It is to be observed at this point that questions relating to 
the sources of moral conceptions, and to the grounds of 
moral obligation, are not one and the same, and therefore 
should not be confounded. They are, however, so closely 
related, and they so easily run into one another, that it is 
not always easy, and frequently not very important, to 
maintain between them a clear line of separation. 

In treating of Ethical theories a considerable variety of 
classifications has quite naturally been suggested. The most 
noteworthy are, the Utilitarian and the IJntuitional , the 
Intuitional and the Derivative; the Objective and the Sud- 
jective; Intuitionism, Egoistic Hedonism, and Universalistic 
Hedonism; the last named being that proposed by Professor 
Sidgwick. Dr. James Martineau’s division into Psycholog- 
ical and Unpsychological is broad and natural, and possesses 
certain obvious merits. It will adequately serve the purpose 
of this paper, which seeks simply to give to the average 
reader a brief, comprehensive, and comprehensible statement 
of the progress and present condition of Ethical opinion, to 
keep to the familiar classification of theories into Intuitional 
and Utilitarian, with a glance at the new system which calls 
itself the Scientific or Historical. 

A preliminary sketch of Ethical speculation among the 
ancients, although pertinent and desirable in a thorough 
treatment of the subject, is of necessity, ruled out here by 
limitations ofspace. It is important, however, to observe that 
the method of inquiry among ancient philosophers was 
essentially Unpsychological. They began their researches 
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outside the human soul, indulging in Metaphysical and Onto- 
logical speculations whose results were imposed upon the 
mind as at once its necessary laws and furniture, Theirs 
was in the main, “the high priori road,” which scorned 
patient induction. Instead of resorting to introspection 
and analysis, and thus finding what are the real contents of 
the soul, they gave themselves to inquiries respecting ‘“ the 
good,” “the beautiful,” and “the true.” They made eager 
outward quest for the summum bonum, and in their pursuit 
of abstractions missed the simple facts of consciousness out 
of which alone a genuine theory could be constructed. 
With Descartes, the recognized father of modern phil- 
osophy, Ethical theories began to take definite form. Their 
elements, scattered through the speculations of the great 
masters of ancient thought, were now collected and built 
into orderly and coherent systems. Descartes’ great aim 
was to find a ground of certitude for human knowledge, and 
this he believed himself to have reached in the veracity of 
consciousness. This discovery was effective in introduc- 
ing the newand true Psychological method of moral investiga- 
tion. Consciousness, it was soon understood, is just as valid 
in Ethical studies as in those relating to pure intellect, and 
thus from his day these studies took a new departure and 
with far better results. Questions concerning the source 
and standard of moral distinctions became henceforth of 
supreme consequence and were treated in a manner com- 
paratively scientific. In Descartes’ doctrine of innate ideas, 
subsequently modified into necessary truths, fundamental 
laws of belief, or innate faculties, the real basis of modern 
Ethical thinking was laid. Strangely enough Descartes was 
false, so far as Ethics was concerned, to his own method, as 
was his wayward, brilliant, subtle disciple, Spinoza. The 
former fell into the snare of Determinism, and the latter 
spun a fatalistic theory, in which good and evil were but the 
terms for phenomena that are the result of a resistless order 
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of development. With Spinoza, morality became a word 
emptied of all real import. Descartes prepared the way, 
but it was reserved for that clear, courageous, hard-headed 
English thinker, Thomas Hobbes, fairly to introduce the 
process of sorting and arranging Ethical materials in accord- 
ance with a distinctly reasonable plan and purpose. The 
result was the separation of moral philosophers into two 
clearly defined parties, styled Intuitionalists and Utilitarians. 
These parties have kept the field ever since, and with no 
very unequal numbers and abilities, have maintained an un- 
remitting controversy over Ethical problems. 

I. The Intuitional school holds, in a general way that 
the soul itself is the native seat and spring of moral ideas 
and that distinctions between right and wrong, immediately 
apprehended under certain conditions, are accompanied 
with a feeling of obligation, and followed, in the case of vol- 
untary actions, with a senseof approval or condemnation. 
Man is a moral person endowed with a moral faculty, as 
truly as he is an intelligent person endowed with a reasoning 
faculty, and this moral faculty intuitively recognizes the ex- 
istence and authority of moral law. It pronounces upon 
good and evil, right and wrong, independent of experience, 
and irrespective of any observed tendency to produce con- 
sequences of happiness or misery. By not a few this func- 
tion of Ethical discrimination and judgment has been 
assigned to a distinct compartment or separate organ of the 
soul, usually styled conscience. The disposition among 
Intuitionalist philosophers now is, to drop this separate 
endowment view as awkward and embarrassing, and to lodge 
moral functions in the mind acting as a whole. It is enough 
to say that just as we are made capable of Intellection, or 
Reasoning on the truth and falsity of propoSitions, and just 
as we have Taste which detects and appreciates the quality 
of Beauty in objects, so are we possessed of the power of 
discriminating a quality in actions termed moral and pro- 
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nouncing upon conduct as right or wrong whether in our- 
selves or others. Consciousness in its broad sense becomes 
Moral Consciousness when dealing with a particular class of 
subjects, and is intensified into conscience as it deals with 
our personal conduct and character. This moral conscious- 
ness, as just intimated, gives us the revelation of moral law, 
and the conception of oughtness or obligation. Moral con- 
ceptions are native and original with the mind, spontaneous- 
ly emerging under suitable circumstances. An act of 
conscience, that is of the mind dealing with the individual’s 
conduct, contains a perception, a judgment, and a sentiment 
—a perception of right and wrong, a judgment of oughtness, 
and a sentiment of self-approval and satisfaction, or of con- 
demnation and pain. The broac' contention of all Intuition- 
alists is, that the mind applying itself to a certain class of 
subjects does something essentially different from what it 
does in a merely rational exercise of its powers, and finds a 
distinct element which simple intelligence could never give. 

While Intuitionalists agree in the general principles thus 
stated, they differ among themselves in various particulars, 
especially in relation to the precise genesis of moral ideas 
and the final ground of their authority. On this lat named 
point, differences are especially vital and influential. 

The opinion that things are right or wrong simply by 
God’s appointment, has been held by many eminent thinkers, 
among them Descartes, who went to the extreme of main- 
taining that it is quite conceivable that God by an act of his 
will might have made 3 plus 2 equal 6, or the three angles 
of a triangle less than two right angles. This extravagance 
involves the fatal concession that morality is wholly arbi- 
trary and relative, liable to change in different periods and 
different worlds.. The true position is, not that a thing is 
right because God decrees it, but that he decrees it because 
itis right. It is unthinkable that he could ordain truthful- 
ness a vice and perfidy a virtue. Moral distinctions are to 
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be regarded as lying in the very being and nature of God, 
rather than in any positive exercise of his will. According 
to this view conscience is a direct witness to the existence 
of God and is invested with a supreme authority as reflect- 
ing his infinite perfection. 

In determining the ground of obligation, Intuitionalists 
have often been betrayed into one-sided and exaggerated 
views. The celebrated Samuel Clarke found this basis in 
what he styled “the eternal fitness ” of things and made 
virtue consist in harmony with this fitness. But such a def- 
inition by necessarily raising questions as to what is “fit- 
ness,” and when a thing is “ fit,” reduces virtue to a matter 
of estimate and adjustment, and thus approaches the Utili- 
tarian standard. Besides, it involves an inversion of the true 
order of thought, according to which virtue is what it is, not 
on account of any quality of fitness, but rather has everlast- 
ing fitness because it is virtue. And yet further, it is evident 
that simple fitness is in itself a relation without any moral 
element. A burglar’s implements may be as admirably 
adapted to house-breaking as are a carpenter’s tools to 
house-building. 

While Cudworth maintained, with vast erudition and 
ability, that the soul has a priori categories of thought and 
intuitive notions of right and wrong, he at the same time 
unduly exalted the functions of reason in ethical processes, 
making in fact right and wrong but a species of the true and 
false. Resolving the moral sentiments into modes of intel- 
lectual apprehension he introduced into his lofty specula- 
tions a dangerous strain of Utilitarianism. 

Shaftesbury emphasized the moral faculty as an organ of 
taste, which takes cognizance of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, and blends these into the conception of the right. 
He is the author of the phrase “ the moral sense,” in some 
respects a most happy and useful phrase, and one that still 
holds its ground in ordinary speech, though justly liable to 
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suspicion on account of the danger lurking in the word 
“sense.” By a surprising inconsistency Shaftesbury lapsed 
into a qualified Utilitarianism after having announced and 
defended the principles of Intuitional morals. 

To the same class of esthetic moralists belonged Hutch- 
eson, who has been styled the virtual founder of the Scottish 
school. He adopted and enlarged the term “sense,” intro- 
duced by Shaftesbury, speaking of it as the “‘ internal sense ” 
in correspondence with, and contradistinction to, the external 
or physical senses. His speculations led him to insist on 
the doctrine of human disinterestedness, and to regard “ all 
virtue as benevolence.” Before Hutcheson’s day our own 
great metaphysician, Jonathan Edwards, had fallen into a kin- 
dred error inmaking virtue consistin “the pure love of being.” 

A notice of the singular theory of the moral sentiments 
originated by Adam Smith, an admirer of Hutcheson, may 
perhaps be introduced as appropriately here as anywhere 
else. According to this theory, long regarded as a mere 
curiosity of speculation, but of late seriously taken up and 
adopted by scientific moralists, these sentiments are deriva- 
tive and secondary, rising out of the more primary endow- 
ment ofsympathy. Men in society, it is claimed, are affected 
by the praise or censure which prevails there, and finally 
adopt the tone of those around them until a consensus is 
reached which becomes a kind of “abstract man within the 
breast,” and whose judgments and feelings are called moral. 
Right is that conduct which one assumes would be approved 
by his fellow creatures, and wrong that which they would 
condemn. This theory is demonstrably an inverted cone 
with a top quite too heavy for its base, and so doomed to 
fall. It contains in its conclusions moral elements which 
have neither been developed nor accounted for in the psycho- 
logical processes described. 

Richard Price who supported very ably the claims of in- 
tuitive morals weakened his advocacy by imitating Clarke and 
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Cudworth, and exaggerated the service of reason in the 
shaping of e-hical ideas. In his apprehension of danger 
from the favor shown to the suspicious term “sense,” he 
went to the extreme of seeking a rational ground for these 
ideas, and in this way, impaired the direct and authorita- 
tive averments of conscience. 

The greatest expositor, almost the discoverer, of the true 
theory of ethics, was Bishop Butler. Subsequent writers on 
the Intuitional side have done little more than work on the 
lines which he distinctly projected, correcting some of his 
mistakes, and supplying deficiencies almost inevitable in 
an attempt to present a moral system by the fragmentary 
method of sermons. The facts and laws of the moral faculty, 
or conscience, were set forth by him with masterly preci- 
sion and force, and in accordance with true psychological 
principles. A volume of moral truth is packed in that fine 
sentence; ‘Had it (conscience) strength as it has right, 
had it power as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
rule the world.” 

The illustrious Kant has influenced modern Ethical opin- 
ion even more, probably, than he has Metaphysical. What- 
ever Intuitionalists may think of his speculations in the 
latter department of knowledge, they gratefully welcome 
his conclusions touching the Practical Reason, or Con- 
science, with its Categorical Imperative or binding Moral 
law. They accept his dictum, “ Act from a maxim at all 
times fit for law universal.”’ In a degenerate age he made a 
brave and successful stand for those primal and immutable 
principles of conduct on which the welfare of human society 
depends. ‘‘Two things,” he said in words of true sublimity, 
‘‘ there are which, the oftener and more steadfastly we con- 
sider, fill the mind with an ever new, an ever rising admira- 
tion and reverence: the Starry heaven above, the Moral Law 
within.” 

Passing Reid and Stewart, who followed consistently and 
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ably on Intuitional lines, and coming down to our own 
times, the names of Wayland, Alexander, McCosh, and 
Calderwood are familiar as conspicuous advocates of the 
same doctrines. The now very venerable James Martineau 
has served the Intuitional cause with an ability, learning, 
dialectical skill, and exquisite charm of expression, which 
constitute him its first living champion. 

Dr. Porter, Ex-President cf Yale College, has presented 
in his ‘‘ Elements of Moral Science” a system which may 
be regarded as an attempt to mediate between the two great 
Ethical Schools and effect a compromise of their rival 
claims. An Intuitionalist in his Psychology, he still favors 
a derivative theory in morals. He holds that Ethical judg- 
ments are not the result of a direct mental exercise, but are 
reached through a series of rational processes conducted 
under the control of a law which obliges us to find and ac- 
cept “the norm and standard of duty in the natural capacity 
-of man.” With him “the best end possible ” and “ the best 
natural good” would seem after all but another expression 
for the greatest happiness. 

A valuable text-book entitled “ Principles of Morality,” 
has recently appeared from the pen of Dr. E. G. Robinson, 
President of Brown University. It upholds the Intuitional 
theory, and has a particularly strong and lucid chapter 
affirming the nature of God as the Ultimate Ground of Ob- 
ligation. 

While Intuitional Morality stands or falls with In- 
tuitional Psychology, it finds powerful confirmation of its 
claims in its natural and observed effects in forming noble 
character and elevating the ethical tone of communities 
and nations. By accentuating the idea of duty it supplies a 
steady incitement to virtuous conduct, such as the calcula- 
tions of expediency can never furnish. The co-ordinate dig- 
nity and authority which it gives to the conception of right 
and the impulses of love, constitute it the prolific germ of 
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heroic deeds. The spirit of the Intuitional Morality is gen- 
erous, brave, unselfish, and is the natural inspiration of mar- 
tyrs, patriots, missionaries, and all who freely sacrifice the 
world and life for the promotion of high ends. 

II. The U¢ilitarian Scheme of morals, which has long ri- 
valled the Intuitional,was perhaps never more confidently held 
and more ably defended than it is to-day. Broadly speak- 
ing, this system maintains that morality is a calculation 
rather than an Intuition, a thing of observation and experi- 
ence rather than of immediate insight and spontaneous judg- 
ment. It reaches moral ideas by a process of derivation or 
development, instead of accepting them as an original con- 
tribution of man’s nature. Utility, or observed adapted- 
ness to promote certain ends, such as truth, order, happi- 
ness, life, constitutes an action moral. Virtue is thus a 
means to something ulterior, and is inferior in value to that 
in which it terminates. The end almost universally agreed 
upon as the proper test of virtue is pleasure or happiness or, 
more generally still, agreeableness. As with Intuitionalists, 
so with Utilitarians there are differences of view, giving rise 
to various sub-schools or classes. Some regard individual 
pleasure or happiness as the supreme end, and these have 
been styled Egoistic Hedonists or Egoistic Endzmonists. 
Others find that end inthe public good,” making ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” the primary ex- 
pression of their creed. . These have been called ‘‘ Univer- 
salistic Hedonists.” - 

Undoubtedly the drift of ancient ethical speculation set 
strongly toward Utilitarianism. Epicurus and his disciples 
promulgated it in its baldest form. The father of this sys- 
tem in modern times, however, was Thomas Hobbes. 
“ Whatsoever,” he explicitly says, “is the object of man’s 
appetite or desire, that it. is which he, for his part, calls the 
good.” Hobbes held that nothing is simply and absolutely 
good or evil, but only such relatively to the individual man, 
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or higher yet to the commonwealth. By a quite natural 
course of reasoning he made the authority of the State the 
rule of good and evil, and sought to justify despotism in 
Civil Government. 

In 1747, Hartley announced a doctrine which has played 
a great part in the speculations of our later Utilitarians. 
This doctrine, known as Association, or the Association of 
Ideas, is thus lucidly stated by Paley: ‘‘ Having experienced 
in some instances a partjcular conduct to be beneficial to 
ourselves, or observed that it would be so, a sentiment of 
approbation rises up in our minds, which sentiment after- 
wards accompanies the idea or mention of the same con- 
duct, although the private advantage which first existed no 
longer exists.” The highest and purest virtue is here traced 
to a sordid origin, and the process is hinted by which it 
loses in the end the baseness of its parentage. 

John Locke, deriving the idea of moral good from sen- 
sation, says, ‘‘ things are good or evil only in reference to 
pleasure or pain ; that we call good which is apt to cause or 
increase pleasure.” 

David Hume, while referring the explanation of moral 
distinctions to “the original fabric and formation of the human 
mind,” still held that “the internal sense or feeling” which 
finally determines moral conclusions, determines them ac- 
cording to qualities of agreeableness or disagreeableness. 

Paley, following in the same path, gave by his character 
as a recognized religious teacher dignity and vogue to the 
Utilitarian system. His famous definition of virtue served 
in no small degree to degrade the moral thinking and tone 
6f several generations. ‘ Virtue is the doing good to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness.” We have here a three-fold false- 
hood, misrepresenting at once the essence, the ground, and 
the motive of true virtue. 

Helvetius in France, adopting Locke’s sensational phil- 
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osophy carried the hedonistic and selfish conception of vir- 
tue to its last extreme. He declared of man that “being by 
nature sensible of no other pleasures than those of the sen- 
ses, these pleasures are consequently the only objects of his 
desires and passions.” To him Jeremy Bentham, the chief - 
prophet and apostle of English Utilitarianism, was largely 
indebted. Bentham averred that “ nature has placed man- 
kind under two sovereign motives, pain and pleasure. It is 
for them alone to point out what he ought to do.” He 
summarized the Utilitarian creed in the brief symbol, ‘‘The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” and from this 
text preached with insolent dogmatism. He denounced the 
terms ‘“‘ought” and “duty” as pestilent intruders into 
human speech, though, as noticeable in the sentence just 
quoted, he used them himself. ! 

The fame of James Mill, a resolute and thorough-going 
defender of Utilitarianism, has been overshadowed by that 
of his illustrious son, John Stuart, by far the ablest cham- 
pion of this system, The latter, taking up and expanding 
some of the views of Auguste Comte, gave a modified form 
to the Utilitarian theories, softening their grosser features 
and introducing certain principles which lend to them a 
character of elevation and refinement. By insisting upon a 
graduated scale of pleasures, as higher and lower, intellect- 
ual and social as well as physical, he sought to free the older 
Utilitarianism from the opprobrium of coarse selfishness under 
which it had labored. He strove to replace individual en- 
joyment by regard for humanity, and to make his system 
inculcate an altruism which should be superior even to the 
disinterested benevolence of the Intuitional school. It is 
certainly a very curious transformation which Utilitarianism 
exhibits under the magic of Mill’stouch. From “Each for 
himself,” with which it began its history, it now displays on 
its banner the motto, ‘‘ Each for all.” How it claims to 
have effected this strange transformation or transition would 
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require an amount of explanation which cannot here be 
undertaken. One can hardly help feeling that the process, 
whatever it is, can be little better than a trick of psycholog- 
ical jugglery. 

Professor Bain has succeeded in our day to the honors 
of championship in the Utilitarian camp. 

An adequate criticism of the Ethical Theory whose origin 
and progress have thus been briefly reviewed would require 
avery large space. It must suffice here barely to indicate 
the objections which must ever discredit its claims as being 
a satisfactory account of morality. 

1. Utilitarianism, as has already been implied, rests upon 
a false Psychology, and falls to the ground with the Sensa- 
tional Philosophy on which it is built. It arbitrarily rules 
out of the catalogue of original, primary faculties certain en- 
dowments which have just asclear and valid a title to rec- 
ognition as intellect, sensibility, and will. In its attempt to 
simplify the innate contents of the human soul it excludes 
some of our most valuable possessions, and sets us up for 
spiritual house-keeping with a pauper outfit and equipment 
of furniture. The attempt to justify this exclusion by ap- 
pealing to the lack of moral perceptions in children and 
savages, and to the variety and contradiction characteristic 
of moral judgments in different times and places, falls far 
short of proof. Such appeals simply show, in the cases 
cited, that the moral faculties are in the same defective and 
undeveloped condition with reason and taste. The diversi- 
ties and anomalies of ethical judgment, of which Utilitarians 
make so much, may fairly be explained by the operation of 
causes which leave the assumption of innate moral faculties 
untouched. The germs of conscience are in human nature 
and, however overlaid and perverted, they only require ap- 
propriate conditions to mature them into a sovereign power 
of moral authority and guidance. That ideas of utility and 
virtue are perfectly distinct is attested by the feelings and 
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language of mankind. All the literatures of the world in 
their use of such contrasted terms as justice and prudence, 
rectitude and cunning, bear the same witness. 

It is to be observed further that the system which denies 
to us innate moral faculties and makes useful consequences 
the sole criterion of virtue, involves conclusions which out- 
rage the universal sentiment of mankind. On this theory 
numerous detestable dispositions and acts, such as the greed 
of the miser and the bloody ambition of the conqueror, must 
still be pronounced noble if they chance to eventuate in 
the promotion of human welfare. Even the infamous 
maxim, “let us do evil that good may come” receives a 
genuine consecration. The motive, usually esteemed the 
prime element in virtue, is to be taken no account of, and 
truth may be sacrificed without hesitation or scruple when 
the sacrifice seems to insure more pleasure than pain. 
Surely results like these fatally discredit the Psychology 
and fundamental assumptions of the Utilitarian system. 

2. But this system, besides building upon an unsound 
Psychology, starts with the false postulate that pleasure or 
happiness is the supreme end of human existence. The 
perfection of man, attainable only through obedience to the 
dictates and laws of duty, is more properly affirmed to con- 
stitute that end. While happiness, no doubt, is in general 
the result of the normal action of the human powers, it is 
not true that interest and virtue are always coincident. It 
is not true that rigid adherence to the right is sure, so far as 
this world is concerned, to pay in the profit of immediate or 
even remote pleasure. And what happiness does accom- 
pany or result from virtuous conduct, is only obtainable on 
the condition that it is not pursued as an aim, but is allowed 
to come as the necessary and unconscious result of well-be- 
ing and well-doing. To seek happiness as a distinct end is 
to engage in a fraudulent and futile enterprise. The moral 
system of the New Testament, by the prominence which it 
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gives to rewards and penalties, may seem to make interest 
the main reason for virtuous conduct. But this confessed 
prominence, is by no means exclusive of, or inconsistent 
with, the deeper truth that conformity to the archetypal 
excellence of the divine nature is man’s supreme business in 
this world. ‘Beye therefore perfect as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect,” may be cited as one of the many 
Scriptural affirmations which point to a basis of moral obli- 
gation far profounder, and a moral aim far more exalted, 
than any provided in the scheme of Utilitarianism. 

3. Indealing with the false postulate just considered, the 
experiential moralists introduce the unfounded assumption 
that a man exght to study and choose his own pleasure or 
happiness. Unfounded, I say, for how does one come by 
this sense of oughtness if he has no moral faculty to suggest 
it? Why should he make this, rather than something else, 
his dominating aim? In answering these questions it is not 
at all to the purpose to say, that because of his native im- 
pulses he is sure to choose in this way. It is not the fact, 
but the alleged reason of the fact, that demands explanation. 
And then the further inquiry rises, wky ought a man to 
substitute another’s happiness, as an object of regard, for his 
own? What claim upon him has even “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,” when it asks that he shall 
make sacrifice of his own happiness? Denying the intui- 
tive and peremptory functions of conscience, the Utilitarian 
can give no satisfactory answer to these questions. 

4. In all its forms the Utilitarian system is an essentially 
derivative and development system, obtaining moral ideas 
through a round-about process from unmoral data and 
sources, a process of which no satisfactory account can be 
given. Hartley’s principle of Association, Adam Smith’s 
ingenious theory of Sympathy, and Bain’s recognition of 
Conscience as an effect of civil society, all fail to supply the 
unique moral element which is the object of their common 
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quest. They all involve a violation of the universally ac- 
cepted doctrine of causation, according to which nothing 
can be in the effect which was not already potentially in the 
cause. The generation of moral ideas out of unmoral is but 
a process of psychological alchemy, or an example of the 
transmutation of species in the realm of spirit such as has no 
analogue in the realm of matter. 

5. The practical difficulty of determining when an action 
will certainly produce happiness, either personal or general, 
must forever discredit Utilitarianism as a true working the- 
ory for human life. There is no calculus so fine and far- 
reaching that it can solve this complex problem. The 
moral faculty can in general be safely trusted to give a 
prompt decision upon the right or wrong of conduct; but 
to estimate its consequences, near and remote, baffles the 
forecast of the profoundest sagacity. 

6. Utilitarianism is a scheme of selfishness dishonoring to 
the generous instincts of human nature, debasing in its ef- 
fects on individual character, and sure to work demoral- 
ization in the societies in which it prevails. It is true that 
its more recent advocates, repudiating the coarseness of 
Hobbes and Mandeville; have striven to escape these re- 
proaches, and have even claimed for it a lofty character of 
disinterestedness, but the effort is clearly illegitimate and 
futile. The transition from pure selfishness to exalted al- 
truism, is a logical impossibility. ‘‘The sty of Epicurus,” 
“‘the pig philosophy,” “the hog-wash ” of Carlyle, are con- 
fessedly not very polite and conciliatory phrases, but they 
are scarcely too strong for denoting the natural tendencies 
of the old Epicurean philosophy under any of the disguised 
forms it may assume. The greatest and most sacred words 
in human speech are “ right,” ‘“‘ duty,” ‘‘ conscience,” ‘ ob- 
ligation” and ‘‘ responsibility.” Utilitarianism empties 
these of their real significance, and substitutes for them 
such sordid terms as “ pleasure, “‘ prudence” and “‘ expedi- 
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ency’’—terms that can never supply inspiration for lofty 
ideals and noble deeds. It is not, of course, intended to 
deny that the holders of this moral creed have often been 
admirable examples of public and private virtue; but they 
have owed this to other causes than their ethical beliefs. 
The fact that utilitarianism, as an accepted theory, entered 
human society at so late a stage of its progress, and has al- 
ways been confronted by better systems, sufficiently ex- 
plains its comparatively small effects in the way of indi- 
vidual and general demoralization. 

III. A third Ethical theory remains for brief notice, 
styled by its friends the Azstorical or Scientific, but more 
correctly characterized as the mechanical—the theory of the 
Evolution Philosophy. So far as it is historical, whatever 
may be its scientific claims, it is conjectural history of what 
is unknown and must forever be unknowable. Its subject 
matter is missing links and imaginary changes through 
countless ages that have left nochronicles. It must be con- 
fessed that, as an account of morals, it is new, and marks 
movement, if not progress. Though distinctly Utilitarian 
in its principles, it is still so differentiated from other sys- 
tems grouped under that general division, that it stands by 
itself and demands a separate treatment. Originally pro- 
pounded by Mr. Darwin, its great expositor and advocate 
is Herbert Spencer; the latter, however, as becomes such 
an intellectual potentate, presents the Darwinian theory 
with his own additionsand modifications. ‘‘ The intuitions,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ of a moral faculty, are the slowly-organized 
results of experience received by the race;” and again, “I 


believe that the experiences of utility organized and con- 
solidated through all past generations of the human race 
have been producing corresponding nervous modifications, 
which, by continued transmission and accumulation, have 
become in us certain faculties of intuition.” According to 
this confession of faith, what is called morality is simply the 
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mechanical result of a process material in its origin, Utili- 
tarian in its blind aims, necessary in its unfolding stages, 
and involuntary in the sentiments and judgments which it 
finally reaches. I repeat that this is certainly new, and if as 
true as itis new, an ethical revolution is at hand. 

Not all who profess and call themselves Evolutionists go 
the length of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine. Many, like Professor 
Schurman, of Cornell University, whose recent volume en- 
titled ‘‘ The Ethical Import of Darwinism,” displays ability 
of a very high order, part company with their evolution 
friends when it comes to generating man’s spiritual faculties 
by purely mechanical processes. They distinctly recognize 
the principle that the cause must always be adequate to the 
alleged effect, and that mere material combinations can 
never account for reason and conscience. 

What Martineau calls “hitches” in the “‘ Evolutionary 
Deductions” are numerous, and harder to deal with than 
Gordian knots. The emergence of the animate from the 
inanimate, of the sentient and conscious from the insentient 
and unconscious, of the mental, with its high qualities, from 
nerve-force and nervous “shocks,” and finally of the moral 
from ‘‘initial adjustments having intrinsically no moral 
character” —at each of these points there is a “hitch” too 
serious for evolutionary manipulation, a chasm that mocks 
the skill of evolutionary bridge-building. Especially in the 
assumed upward path of progress from the lower animals to 
man, is the zmperative element in conscience, its peculiar 
sense of oughtness, a stumbling-block which shatters the 
claim of Mechanical Ethics. Indeed, it is the pervading 
fallacy of this system to derive moral ideas from conditions 
which pre-suppose them. Its conclusions contain elements 
denied to the premises from which they are deduced. James 
Martineau strikingly says: ‘Inherited accumulation of 
experiences may account for an ever-quicker, and finer and 
larger sense of expediency, but for nothing else; as an in- 
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finitude of sand-grains may make a shore, and an infinitude 
of drops a sea, but neither effect can take the place of the 
other. Add as long as you will, if the items of the sum are 
all prudence, the total will not come out as duty.” 

One of the most curious feats of evolutionary Hedonism 
as of the older Utilitarianism, is its pretended passage from 
Egoism to Altruism, and its final issue in absolutely disin- 
terested benevolence. Mr. Spencer declares that ‘‘the sense 
of duty or moral obligation is transitory, and will diminish 
as fast as moralization increases.’”’ It is true, no doubt, that 
the highest state of virtue is marked by spontaneousness 
and absence of all struggle in doing what is right. But it 
does not follow that the sense of duty ever is, or ever should 
be, lost to the mind. Here again Mr. Martineau’s words 
may be quoted: “A right act does not cease to be my 
duty because I do it willingly; my conscience does not 
perish the moment I am in harmony with it.” 

The Evolution Ethics, by its super-fine and etherial qual- 
ity, is well calculated to excite our suspicion. Its outcome 
is not at all in keeping with its beginnings and intermediate 
manifestations. Its parts lack not only coherence but re- 
semblance. It is to be observed, too, that its final stage of 
disinterested virtue is not merely the result of a fatalistic 
process of development conducted under the constraint of 
environment, but itself excludes deliberation and choice. 
The ideal excellence which it accomplishes proves after all 
to be lacking in the most primary and essential quality of 
virtue—free volition. Man reaches perfection through a 
real felo de se, or, more exactly perhaps, through a necessary 
process by which he becomes other and more than man. 
One may be pardoned for long hesitation in accepting this 


as the final philosophy. 
J. R. KENDRICK. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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IV. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


THAT the Lord’s Prayer is the perfection of simplicity 
in thought and language is shown in the fact that it defies 
merely ingenious and speculative interpretation. Men may 
indulge in flights of fancy, or twist the Scripture into har- 
mony with their preconceptions when treating of other por- 
tions of Holy Writ, but here they must be sober, reverent, 
and candid. A. parable may be made to illustrate many 
things that were not in the mind of the Teacher, as a magi- 
cian’s hat supplies many things which were not seen to be 
first placed there; anda miracle, wonderful as illustrating 
what divine power can do with the laws of nature, may be- 
come ten-fold more wonderful in its interpretation as illus- 
trating what may be done with the laws of language, But 
the Lord’s Prayer is neither. And the interpreter who 
comes into its presence feels that here, at least, he is upon 
holy ground, and the critic is lost in the reverential wor- 
shiper. 

The prayer arouses the whole man. It inspires the soul 
by asserting the Fatherhood of God, and the sonship of the 
believer. It stirs the conscience by a confession of sin. 
It destroys pride by an humble appeal for daily bread, and 
for the help through which alone man can be kept from sin. 
It quickens expectation and faith by its entreaty for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. Never was so much in 
substance and variety compressed into so few words. 
Tallyrand’s maxim, that “words are made to conceal 
thought,” is proved to be false in this case, for here the 
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thought shines transparently through the words with the 
clearness of revelation. 

Grouping with this prayer certain other words of the 
Lord upon this subject, we get a doctrine of prayer com- 
plete and final. Let us see what the Lord’s teaching is. 


FORMS AND FORMALISM. 


John had taught his disciples a form of prayer. This 
appears in the request, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray as John also 
taught his disciples.”” It was also remarked upon by the 
Pharisees, ‘‘Why do the disciples of John fast often and 
make prayers?’’ What the form was that John used, we 
have no means of knowing. We know that forms of prayer 
were very common amongst the Jews. They were accus- 
tomed to have prayers at meals, at feasts, in the family, in 
the synagogue, and in the street. Like the Muslim of later 
time, they were willing to lay themselves open to the charge 
of being ostentatious in prayer rather than to that of neglect. 
And the frequency of prayer as a religious exercise required 
of every Jew, made necessary the prayer of the street as 
well as the secret prayer of the heart. According to Eders- 
heim, prayer “mingled with every relationship, and liter- 
ally pervaded the every-day life of Israel.” ‘In every do- 
mestic occurrence, in danger or deliverance, nay, almost for 
every act and event of life, there were prescribed formulas 
which the devout Jew had to repeat.” 

This fact of the very common use of prayer among the 
Jews has led some among the critics to charge the Lord 
with plagiarism in appropriating as his own, forms and 
phrases that were in common use. But it has been shown 
by those who have examined the Talmud for this purpose, 
that there is no exact parallel to this prayer to be found in 
that huge compilation. Besides, the rabbinical prayers 
there quoted are of a later date, at least in their written 
form. Ofthe phrases used in the Lord’s Prayer two or 
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at the most three are found in that repository of Jewish tra- 
dition. These are: ‘Our Father who art in heaven;” 
“Hallowed be thy name;” “ Bring us not into temptation.” 
Broadus, with supreme common sense, asks: ‘‘ Would the 
Great Teacher have given a prayer for the common people 
made up of expressions which nobody ever heard of be- 
fore?” And he quotes Grotius as saying: ‘‘Our Lord was 
far removed from all affectation of unnecessary novelty.” 
So that while there is no certainty that the Lord quoted at 
all from any source, we need not feel disturbed in mind if 
we should be forced to conclude that he did incorporate in 
his prayer some of the current phrases of his day. In any 
case, the original thinker is like the inventor who uses com- 
mon material and well known mechanical devices to produce 
an entirely new result. The Lord’s Prayer is new to the 
world, and separate from all that has gone before in its sim- 
plicity and adaptation to every man’s use. Pope’s: ‘“‘ The 
Universal Prayer” is not so universal as the Lord’s Prayer 
upon which it is based. 

Forms of prayer are as natural as any other of the con- 
ventional usages among men. It cannot be otherwise and 
it is well that it cannot be. There is merit in repetition and 
advantage in familiar usage. That parishioner who said that 
he had attended the ministrations of his pastor now for 
many years and had never heard him offer the same prayer 
twice, did not so much commend the prayerful spirit of his 
pastor as his intellectual diligence. Vain repetitions are 
worse than useless, but repetitions that are the utmost ex- 
pression of one pressing need are the truest prayer that the 
soul can utter. 

On the other hand the use of forms of prayer may come 
to be thought a thing meritorious in itself. That is formal- 
ism. That is substituting the fossil for the living thing. In 
the time of Christ the Jew was mainly a formalist in prayer. 
At an earlier day this danger had been foreseen and guarded 
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against. Edersheim quotes Rabbi Eliezer as being, ‘‘in the 
habit of every day saying some one new prayer for fear of 
falling into formalism, while other rabbis either added a new 
eulogy or some verses of Scripture to the ordinary pre- 
scribed prayers.” The purpose of prayer seems to have 
been well understood by them, but in time puerile and bar- 
ren discussions begun about the matter of prayer that sapped 
its very life and made spontaneous prayer an impossibility, 
and that brought upon the people all the evils of a dead for- 
malism. 

But our ‘Lord does not teach a dead formalism, a slavish 
adherence to one form, While he gives a form it does not 
seem to have been again used by himself or his disciples. 
At least no mention is made of such use in the New Testa- 
ment. If we hold that the form given in Matthew is but his 
report of the same incident given in Luke, as the weight of 
critical ~zuthority seems to incline, then we have but the one 
mention of this prayer. The prayers of the Lord and of his 
disciples, as found in the New Testament, are in no sense a 
copy of this prayer. Their prayers are in each case sug- 
gested by circumstances. Evidently while this form is given 
as an exainple of what a prayer should be neither the Lord 
nor his hearers understood it to be a copy to be slavishly 
followed. This is brought out in the phrase with which it is 
introduced. ‘‘ After this manner” pray ye and not after the 
manner of the heathen who use vain repetitions and think 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. All such per- 
functory and superstitious and puBlic praying is in vain. 
When these two tendencies toward formal and public prayer 
go unchecked and unrebuked, prayer degenerates into a 
mere matter of attitude, recitation and publicity, without 
feeling and without understanding. The Lord certainly did 
not intend to encourage that which leads by so short and 
sure a road to spiritual death, and we may dismiss without 
further remark the idea that because the Lord gave his dis- 
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ciples a form of prayer, therefore he meant that prayer should 
be a matter of form. 

What, then, are we to conclude? Simply this: that 
forms are inevitable and may be oftentimes the only natural 
prayer. The spirit of importunity must cry out in repeti- 
tions. Earnest prayer is importunate and unceasing. When 
the widow urges her case before the unjust judge, a parable 
which the Lord uses to illustrate this matter, I take it that 
she harps only on one string; that she urges but one plea. 
Variation from the original theme was hardly possible. 
The form may be made useful and natural when the spirit 
behind it breathes into it the breath of life. But when the 
spirit is absent the prayer is dead, and becomes an offense 
in the ear of God. 

. TIMES OF PRAYER. 


Another interesting question is that of the times or fre- 
quency of prayer. Jesus does not here commit himself on 
that point. He leaves it with the disciples with the single 
word “when.” He inveighs against the frequency which is 
one of vain repetitions, but not against frequent prayer. In 
the parables to be found in Luke ix., given to illustrate 
prayer, the idea of frequency is prominent. Such expres- 
sions as these occur: ‘‘ Ask in prayer.” ‘ What things so- 
ever ye desire when ye pray.” ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
when ye pray.” ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name,” 
But as we are always ina condition of want, prayer must 
always be in order. At no time are we above want, and at 
no time are we above asking. The frequency of prayer is 
determined by a law as constant as that which makes the 
earth look longingly toward the sun. If we should pray as 
often as we ought, not much time would intervene between 
prayers, even though an observer might not be able to dis- 
cern that we were praying. The conclusive word of the 
Lord is, ‘‘ Men ought always to pray and not to faint.” And 
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his own practice emphasizes his teaching. So far as the 
customs of the Jews were concerned, it may be added that 
the rabbis fixed three times a day as seasons for private 
prayer. They had many curious traditions and theories of 
the relation of prayer to the daily sacrifice that had to do 
with these arrangements, and that served as the foundations 
of these rules for times of prayer. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


That the power of prayer in bringing things to pass 
should be questioned is not so strange, but that any believer 
in the Lord Jesus should question it is certainly surprising. 
The Lord’s Prayer is a series of petitions asking for Divine 
intervention in personal and human affairs. Its every word 
is based upon the idea of the power of God being held in 
readiness to serve the holy and righteous desires of man. 
To make prayer to be nothing more than the effervescence 
of the human soul, a sort of instinctive mental exercise that 
may serve as a vent for religious feeling, as bodily exercise 
serves as the vent of animal spirits, is to fly in the face of all 
the utterances of the Lord upon this subject of prayer. In 
speaking of the unclean spirit that held the boy in a grip 
that the apostles were not able to loosen, Jesus said: ‘* This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” He encour- 
ages us to believe that we shall have things when and be- 
cause we ask for them. He tells the disciples explicitly : 
“If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.” And it is further declared that the 
failure to receive what was asked in certain cases was due to 
the fact that they “asked amiss.” That prayer is a power, 
or a means, of invoking the divine aid, is a doctrine that has 
been passing through the crucible of scientific examination 
in recent years, with the result of leaving the Christian 
disciple more firmly than before anchored in the faith that 
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these words of the Lord concerning the answer to prayer are 
simply and clearly true. 


OPEN AND SECRET PRAYER. 


Another departure from the customs of the day is to be 
found in the teaching of the Lord upon secret and open 
prayer. Something has already been said upon this in the 
paragraph on Forms of Prayer. It may be added that the 
rabbis taught, as quoted by Edersheim from the Talmud, 
that ‘‘ He who does not pray in the synagogue deserves the 
name of impious,” Great stress was placed upon the value 
of prayer offered in the sight of men. The synagogues had 
been established after the Babylonian captivity for two pur- 
poses: ‘‘ That in every place Moses should be read ; and to 
have some central spot where prayer was wont to be made.” 
Of course, the temple remained, after its restoration, as the 
one central place of Jewish worship, and the service of the 
temple included prayer as an essential part in every case. 
And these prayers were not alone the duty of the priests, 
but of the people as well. For when Zacharias was offering 
incense “‘ the whole multitude of the people were praying.” 
And this constant, open and public prayer was taken as a 
sign of righteousness, and brought on that ostentatious atti- 
tudinizing in the temple and synagogue and on the street 
corners that the Lord so unsparingly reproved. 

Praying to be seen of men being encouraged, all sorts of 
hair-splitting discussions followed as to the relative merit 
of this or that way of doing it. The Talmud makes a dis- 
tinction between bending the knees, and bowing the head, 
and falling prostrate on the ground, “the latter being re- 
served only for those in closest fellowship with God.” May 
not this throw some light on the Saviour’s prayer in the 
garden, where he “fell on his face, praying” ? Not that he 
cared for the attitude, but that the teaching which he had 
heard unconsciously affected his action at the time. Besides 
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this, the rabbis discussed much the degree to which one 
should bow his head, the elevation of the voice, the accuracy 
of the pronunciation, the posture to be assumed when at 
work—as in the case of a workman on the walls, or carrying 
a burden, who might not safely assume the most meritorious 
attitude. All these foolish and mischievous refinements and 
rules were swept away at once by the Lord’s teaching about 
secret prayer. Attitude is nothing, form is nothing, pub- 
licity is nothing. What the Lord notes is the words of the 
mouth and the meditation of the heart. The Father sees in 
secret; with men we have nothing to doin prayer. Piety 
is judged of, not by sanctimoniousness of manner, but by 
strength of faith and virtue shown under pressure. That 
cashier who maintained the habit of secret prayer by using 
any interval of leisure that came to him at his desk in writ- 
ing to his Lord, enjoyed and profited by his praying in secret 
as much as if he had been absolutely hidden from the eyes 
of men in a cenobite’s cell. 


THE SEPARATE PETITIONS. 


Taking the prayer as found in Luke, let us give attention 
to its several sentences. 

Our Father which art in heaven. The idea of Father- 
hood is one not unknown to the world outside of the circle 
of revealed light. But the fatherhood of God, as a relation, 
arising out of the adoption of the soul through Christ, is not 
presented anywhere but in the New Testament. The con- 
ception in the Old Testament was far more general and 
broad. There God is a dimly conceived father of nations 
and more clearly as the father of Israel. Father and Son 
are used several times of Jehovah and Israel, though I find 
Godet saying, ‘‘ The pious Israelite felt himself the servant 
of Jehovah, not his child.” But there can be no dispute that 
the Fatherhood of the New Testament and of the Lord’s Pray- 
er is a much more distinct vision of the fatherly affections 
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of God than the world had ever seen before. Christ teaches 
us to call God our Father. Never before had the sense of 
divine sonship been so distinct and real; never before had 
the human heart been made to feel the power of this rela- 
tion. All men must pray. And all men may use this 
phrase, ‘Our Father.” But many must understand it in a 
limited sense. Their appeal is to the Father who did create, 
and after whom all the families in heaven and earth are 
named; to him who is the Father of Lights and the Author 
of all Being. But he who is taught of Christ can add to that 
all that his adoption in Christ suggests. He prays to the 
Father who makes us to be partakers of his divine nature, 
that we may be filled with all his fullness; the Father who 
loves his child and has redeemed him and brought him 
to a new and more perfect knowledge of his kinship. This 
is revealed to the believer alone and is for him. Happy the 
man who can call God Father as the child of his love and 
care. 

Hallowed be thy name. Beecher says that a man can get 
some idea of his religious condition by noting what emo- 
tions are stirred in him by the mere name of God. The 
man who reveres the name will not be likely to scorn the 
person; while the man who consents to blaspheme that 
name in his speech will not hesitate to scoff at God himself. 
Yielding to the habit of irreverent or profane speech, or be- 
coming hardened to the hearing of it from others must neces- 
sarily deaden one’s reverence for him whose name is thus con- 
tinually and lightly used. The sentiment of the Jews that 
the name of God was unspeakable, which led them to read 
and speak Adonai for Jahveh was right even if the course 
' pursued in altering the sacred name was unwise. The Bible 
attaches supreme importance to keeping the name of God 
holy. It sees the need of maintaining the highest place in 
human reverence forthe name itself. ‘‘ Let them praise thy 
great and terrible name; foritisholy.” ‘Holy and reverend 
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is his name.” This want of reverence may also exist where 
there is no profanity. Dr. Arnold, in one of his letters, 
speaks of a certain life of Christ, said to be written ina 
purely historical tone, as painful to a Christian reader, be- 
cause in such a case neutrality is almost hostility. Rever- 
ence and so-called impartiality could not go together. For 
the impartiality required is that a man shall speak neither as 
a Christian nor yet as not a Christian. And in a note on 
Goethe he adds, “To give entirely without reverence a 
representation of God is in itself blasphemous.” With that 
opinion I must agree. And this clause in the Lord’s prayer 
seems to me one of the most important in it as a means of 
maintaining in our souls that reverence for God without 
which we can have no proper love for him nor regard for his 
will. 

Thy kingdom come. Not the Jewish Messianic kingdom 
but the Christian Messianic kingdom;—the kingdom of 
righteousness and grace, in which shall be seen the sway of 
peace and good will. It is the kingdom introduced by the 
angels with the chorus, “ on earth peace, good will to men,” 
for which we pray. 

Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth. This passage 
is not found in Luke. Godet thinks it must be a part of the 
prayer, and adds that no reason is known for omitting it 
from so many MMS. The assertion that God’s will is 
done in heaven is a higher thing than to say that it is 
done in the heavens. Glorious as are the heavens, brilliant 
with the shining of numberless stars or with the light of the 
sun, to control it is, after all, only to control so much matter. 
But heaven is the world of personal intelligences and wills. 
And to be ruler here is greatest of all. Moreover God's rule 
amongst these intelligences is a rule recognized and honored 
as the rightful and supreme authority, and so there is not 
only no rebellion but there is joy in obedience. The rule is 
not forced upon the inhabitants of heaven, it is gladly owned 
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and accepted by them. So it will be here when God’s will 
is done upon earth, as it is in heaven. Then his will, as 
Abbott says, “ will be done in us and respecting us.” Then 
the refrain on every lip and in every heart, will be the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘“‘I delight todo thy will, O my 
God.” 

Give us this day our daily bread. Instead of “ this day” 
Luke uses ‘‘ day by day.” Matthew makes the sense of de- 
pendence a little closer by asking for only “this day.” Yet 
the distinction is too fine to attach much importance to it. 
A good deal of study has been put upon the word for 
“daily.” It occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, 
and its etymology is doubtful. The only other meaning 
that has been largely advocated is “needful” or ‘‘con- 
venient.” Accepting the petition as it runs it is an appeal 
for the food we neéd as we need it. The prayer has passed. 
from things spiritual to things bodily ; from the things of the 
glory and kingdom of God to the common wants alike of the 
highest and the humblest life. The physical man has needs 
that may be brought before the King of kings. If we ex- 
pand the thought to its limits it becomes an asking even as 
God’s bounty is full and our possessions are nothing. We 
ask for fruitful seasons, a fertile soil, a refreshing rain and a 
quickening sunshine. We ask that we may labor in hope 
and reap in joy ; that we may have the shelter and protection 
which shall encompass us in safety, and that as we eat our 
bread we may thank the bountiful Giver from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift. 

And forgive us our sins; for we ourselves also forgive 
every one that is indebted to us. Matthew puts the word 
“‘debt”’ into both clauses. Broadus notes that the Aramaic 
word is ‘‘debt.” Forgiveness is a new grace not found in 
Greek or Roman literature. The author of Ecce Homo says 
of it, ‘‘a new virtue has been introduced into human life.” 
To forgive a debt is to release the debtor from all obliga- 
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tion. We have no right to ask for the mercy we are not 
willing to grant. Abbot says: ‘‘ How shall I feel toward 
another? is to be answered by, How do I wish Christ to feel 
toward me?” The fullness of the forgiveness that we hope 
to enjoy ‘must be the measure of our forgiveness of others. 
To forgive, but not to forget, is a false pretense. It cancels 
the debt, but holds the debtor. It writes across the face of 
the account the one word, ‘“‘ Scoundrel,” and so leaves the 
debtor in worse case than before. Where forgiveness exists 
there is the restoration of friendly relations and genuine es- 
teem. In view of the difficulty of bringing human nature to 
this point, even when aided by divine grace, we may rightly 
conclude that “straight is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leads unto life, and few there be that find it.” And so 
the prayer passes back again from the bodily to the spiritual, 
and this momentary descent into the world of matter where 
we ask for bread is followed by a swift return to the things 
of greatest moment, the condition of the heart, and our 
hope of peace with God. 

And bring us not into temptation, Matthew adds, “ but 
deliver us from evil.” Godet calls attention to this word 
“deliver,” as being a military term denoting “ rescue,” thus 
implying that we are already in the hands of the evil, and 
so are lost if God does not by superior force take us out of 
its grasp. There are forms of temptation that are not evil, 
as witness James, who tells the saints to count it all joy 
when they fall into divers temptations, But the temptation 
of the prayer, which we may pray not to be brought into, is 
Indicated by the clause added in Matthew, to be a tempta- 
tion devised by the spirit of evil to lead the soul astray. 

With this petition the prayer ends. In some MSS,., is 
given the doxology found in Matthew, with which we have 
become so familiar, Lange traces the use of it to I. Chron., 
29: It. Broadus says that it is wanting in many of the 
best MSS., that the testimony of the Latin and Greek 
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Fathers is adverse to it, and that it was not introduced into 
the book of common prayer until the time of Charles II. 
Yet it forms a fitting close to the prayer, and is not out of 
harmony with it. Edersheim says: ‘In the temple it was 
customary to respond, not by an amen, but with this =: 
‘Blessed be the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever 
and ever.’”’ 

Some devout minds have found a difficulty in what 
seems an omission here of what our Lord placed a good 
deal of stress on at other times, that all asking in prayer 
should be in his name; and further, that there is, in this. 
prayer, no mention of the fact that we are made sons of God 
through Christ’s work. Various things may be said in an- 
swer to these doubts that certainly must have the effect of 
relieving the matter of any great difficulty to any candid 
mind, though it is not pretended that we know exactly the 
reason that was in Christ’s mind for omitting any mention. 
of these two things. 

It is easy to so expand the words of some of these peti- 
tions that they must be made to include just these things 
that seem to be omitted, or to construe the very fact of our 
having the right to use this prayer as one that rests upon 
our previous recognition of the cross of Christ. It may be 
said that this was before the crucifixion, and that it would 
not have been possible to introduce at this time any mention 
of that event that would have been plain to the disciples. 
But it seems to me that there is a value in the omission of 
any words of this kind, in that such omission seems to em- 
phasize the phrase, ‘“‘ After this manner,” and keeps us from 
giving to the Lord’s Prayer too large a place in our private 
and public devotions, and so helps to save us from the fault 


of formalism. 
C. W. CURRIER. 


Winfield, Kansas. 
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V. 


THE MAN OF SIN. 


EACH of the three great eras of New Testament revela- 
tion has contributed its prophetic and predictive elements 
to the body of Christian doctrine; each has transmitted to 
the Church an apocalypse—a symbolic vision of the career 
and destiny of the Kingdom of God. From the first era, 
that of the personal teaching of Jesus, we have the discourse 
recorded in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of 
Matthew. From the third era, that which closes the Apos- 
tolic century, we have received the apocalyptic visions seen 
by John the Apostle in the isle of Patmos. Between the 
two falls the Pauline apocalypse, of which, however, only 
fragments remain, chiefly contained in a few paragraphs of 
the epistles to the Thessalonians, the two earliest writings of 
the apostle now extant. A unique interest attaches to that 
passage in the second epistle in which, using the language 
of symboland vision, he predicts the advent and the destruc- 
tion of the Man of Sin. 

There are few thoughtful readers of Scripture whose 
attention has not been arrested by the striking picture there 
drawn. The writer’s principal theme has been the Day, the 
Advent, the Coming of the Lord. The apostle and the 
teacher has become the prophet and the seer. The Spirit 
has declared to him, as afterwards to John in Patmos, 
“things which must shortly come to pass.” He too has 
stood on some mount of apocalyptic vision, and can say 


** Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 


For the hope and comfort of the Thessalonian Church he 
has imparted to them certain definite instructions concern- 
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ing this future event. Then, in order to check the haste and 
impatient restlessness produced in part by these disclosures, 
he again lifts the veil of the future, and suddenly throws 
upon the screen a human figure, dark, gigantic, portentous. 
Not that of ‘‘The Last Man,” as seen in the imagina- 
tion of a modern poet against the horizon of the world’s 


sunset: 
‘*T saw the last of human mould 
That shall creation’s death behold 
As Adam saw its prime.” 


It is the figure of the Man of Sin, to speak more accu- 
rately the Man of Lawlessness, the great antagonist of Christ 
and precursor of the second advent, whose destruction is to 
be one of the distinguishing events of the final consummation. 

The passage reads as follows; I have departed from the 
Revised as well as from the Authorized version, hoping to 
convey to the English reader the sense of the original with 


more force and precision. The text followed is that of 
Westcott and Hort, except in the matter of punctuation. 


‘¢ But we beseech you, brethren, as regards the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto him, that ye be not 
quickly unsettled in mind, nor yet be troubled, either by spirit, or by 
word or by epistle purporting to come from us, to the effect that the 
day of the Lord is now present. Let no man beguile you in any wise ; 
for it is not to be, except the apostasy shall have first come, and the Man 
of Lawlessness shall have been revealed, the Son of Destruction, the 
Opposer, the Exalter of himself against every one that is called God, 
or that is worshiped; so that he hath taken his seat in the Temple of 
God, declaring that he himself is God. Do ye notremember that while 
I was yet with youl told you these things? And now ye know that 
which restraineth, in order that he may be revealed in his own season. 
For the mystery of lawlessness is already working; only there is one 
who restraineth now, until he be out of the way. And then shall be 
revealed the Lawless One, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the 
breath of his mouth, and bring to nought by the manifestation of his 
coming; even he whose comihg is according to the working of Satan, 
with all power and signs and wonders of falsehood, and with all 
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deceit of unrighteousness for them that are perishing; because they 
receive not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And for 
this cause God sendeth them a working of error, that they should believe 
the falsehood; that they all might be judged who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 


I invite the readers of the REVIEW toa fresh study of 
this passage, not in all its details (these I have discussed in 
a forthcoming volume of the New Testament Commentary 
now editing by Dr. Hovey) but with reference to the general 
outlines of the description and the identification of its chief 
figure. Nor is it as a curiosity of exegesis, a riddle of 
“‘ mystical lore” that it deserves attention. It was written 
not to conceal, but to disclose truth; it threw light then upon 
the future, it is still “‘a lamp shining in a dark place,” aiding to 
elucidate other passages of New Testament prophecy, and 
strikingly suggestive of certain great moral principles never 
more in need of emphasis than in our own time. It ismuch 


to be regretted that so instructive and generally valuable a 
work as Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul should on this 


topic merely throw dust into the air, and obscure rather than 
explain. Farrar regards it as reasonably certain that the 
“ restraining ” power—‘ that which restraineth,” and ‘“ one 
who restraineth ”-—is the Roman Empire and the Roman 
Emperor, that beyond this all is uncertain conjecture, and the 
passage as a whole is to be treated as an insoluble enigma. 
If he had not already encumbered himself with the theory of 
Reuss and Renan that the anti-Christ of the apocalypse was 
the Emperor Nero, the enigma would have been less form- 
idable. The fact is there has been considerable exaggera- 
tion as to “the air of mystery and secrecy” enwrapping the 
theme treated of by Paul, as if he were apprehensive of special 
danger in committing to writing what he had to say to the 
Thessalonians. 

The following pages advance no new theory. They 
subject to clearer definition a theory already well known to 
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Biblical scholars, and point out historical correlations that 
seem sufficient of themselves to establish its correctness, de- 
taching it at the same time from errors of interpretation that 
form no essential part of the theory itself. It is substan- 
tially the view of Whitby, set forth in his Paraphrase and 
Commentary upon all the Epistles of the New Testament, 
London, 1700. Bishop Lightfoot, among those now living, 
has assented to it. I may be allowed to add that during the 
past seven or eight years each step of further inquiry into the 
history of the New Testament period and the inner life of 
the apostolic Church has brought to my own mind a fresh 
vindication of its truth. In a word, the Man of Lawlessness 
described by Paul was the corrupt and impious Judaism of the 
apostolic age. And here a distinction is important. It was 
not the Jews as a nation, nor merely the Jewish hierarchy ; 
it was not the Pharisees as such, though no one class or 
organization was more actively representative of the princi- 
ple of evil which the apostle depicts; it was not any one 
among the false prophets and messiahs who were from time 
to time making their appearance in that age; it was rather 
the evil principle embodied in the then existing anti-Chris- 
tian Judaism—the Judaism that had already deliberately re- 
jected the Christ, and was now coming more and more defi- 
antly to cast off ali law, human and divine, filling to the full 
its cup of iniquity. It is not ourconcern at this point to de- 
cipher the characters of the prediction that still belong to the 
future, but to discern the antagonist whose mysterious 
agency was already operative, whose moral form was soon 
to be revealed, and whom the Lord at his coming was to de- 
stroy. 

Before setting out to verify this identification from 
known facts and from other Scripture, let us take into ac- 
count several 








BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


1. New Testament prophecy is organically one. The 
groundwork of all apostolic prediction concerning the 
last things is to be found in our Lord’s teaching and especi- 
ally in his longer discourse recorded in Matthew. On the 
other hand, New Testament prophecy is rooted in the 
soil of the Old, and in its apocalyptic portions shows the 
influence of Daniel, the last of the four greater prophets. It 
would seem that no other book of the Old Testament was 
more extensively studied during the New Testament age 
than Daniel, and not by the Jews only, but in the early 
Church. Both directly and through the Revelation of John 
it made a powerful impression upon primitive Christian 
thought and experience. Its influence upon Jewish thought 
for centuries before the destruction of Jerusalem is well 
known. The Books of Ezekiel and Daniel became the pro- 
ductive impulse to a considerable body of writings which 
may almost be said to form the characteristic literary feature 
of the period—a more or less distinct species of predictive 
compositions to which the name “apocalyptic” has since 
Liicke been quite generally given. They had for their lead- 
ing theme the future conflicts, triumphs and glories of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. The Pauline apocalypse communicates special revela- 
tions made to the writer himself. In the fourth chapter of 
the first Epistle he claims to speak “‘ by the word of the 
Lord,” and so it is, doubtless, in the present passage. It 
presupposes the eschatological disclosures made by Christ 
to his disciples, and its tone and imagery are those of a 
vision of Daniel. Hence, in seeking,the key to Paul, we 
turn back to these earlier sources. But it must not be too 
hastily assumed that Paul is speaking of the same persons 
or events as Daniel. In Daniel the great enemy of the 
faith, he who “shal! exalt himself and magnify himself 
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above every God,” is the Syrian king, Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
it is he who is seen in vision as the typical earthly adversary 
of God’s chosen people. His invasion of Judea, and his 
desperate attempt to extirpate its religion, marked the last 
great crisis in Jewish history previous to Christ. His seizure 
of the Holy City, his cruel persecutions, his desecration of 
the temple by erecting in the holy place an altar to the 
Olympian Zeus and sacrificing thereon an offering of swine 
—these things made a deep impression upon the mind of the 
whole Jewish people. Thenceforward the brilliant but de- 
tested Syrian king became to them, according to the pro- 
phetic word of Daniel, a type of the anti-Messiah, the 
anti-Christ, an impersonation of heathen antagonism to the 
God of Israel. In the first Book of Maccabees (2: 48) he is 
called ‘the sinner.” (6 dvaptwioc), as if by pre-eminence. 
Now, the parallelism between the eleventh chapter of 
Daniel and the prediction of the apostle Paul in the 
present passage is only of the most general kind. The 
latter is not interpreting a former prophecy, but communi- 
cating a new revelation. He also is depicting a typical ad- 
versary of the kingdom of God, but it is another and a wholly 
different one. | 

3. It is not to be forgotten that the apostle imparts no 
full instruction on the topic in hand. The passage is only a 
supplement to the section in the first Epistle concerning the 
advent (I. Thess. 4: 13—5: 11). It seeks to correct an 
erroneous impression with reference to what he had taught 
upon that subject. In neither passage is full and systematic 
instruction given on the great theme; only sufficient to 
meet inquiries and difficulties of the moment, together with 
allusions to previous instruction given orally. Thus there 
are but few facts and data from which the interpreter may 
reconstruct the entire delineation as the apostle had previ- 
ously given it to his converts. The case is similar regard- 
ing the anti-Christ mentioned in the Epistle of John. The 
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writer refers to more detailed oral teaching which his read- 
ers would recall. It may be noted in this connection that 
Paul never uses the term “ anti-Christ,” nor do his Epistles 
elsewhere allude to ‘‘ the Man of Sin.” 

4. I take for granted in the present discussion that 
Paul’s doctrine of the Parousia is the same as that of the 
Gospels. He predicted, as did Christ, a second advent. 
His prediction is still to be fulfilled ; the second advent has 
not yet taken place. But who will deny that in some 
germinal, typical signification there was a fulfillment when 
the wrath of God came down upon the Sanctuary, the Holy 
City, and the Jewish nation? The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem was the predicted coming of the Son of Man in the 
primary sense of New Testament prophecy. Alford, Eadie 
and others deny that Paul uses the term Parousia with 
this implication; but this is to remove from apostolic 
prophecy almost its entire historical groundwork. It is 
evident that there are two points of view from which the 
prediction concerning the Man of Sin are to be considered 
—that of the primary, and that of the final fulfillment. As- 
suming that @ Parousia did take place in the apostolic age, 
our first and obvious inquiry is: Did a revelation of the 
Man of Sin take place as a prelude to that? This inquiry 
is likely to be far more instructive than any speculations con- 
eerning either the ¢2me, or the form of the ultimate fulfillment 
stillfuture. It is not the function of the interpreter to trans- 
late prophecy into terms of future fact, but to discern its 
lessons and elicit its principles as they come to view under 
“‘the divine and steady light of history.” 

5. Another question may properly be considered at this 
point: Is the (described or predicted) Man of Sina person ? 
The affirmative is frequently assumed, almost as a matter of 
course. Thus Liinemann, that it denotes “‘ not a collective 
idea, but an individual person.” Lillie, more cautiously : 
“‘ According to the most obvious and natural, though not 
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the necessary import of the language, some one man, the 
personal anti-Christ, the recipient of all Satan’s energy, in 
whom Satan should, so to speak, become incarnate, and 
thus bring to a decision the long-standing feud between 
himself and the woman’s seed.” Now the representation, it 
is true, is of a man, but this by no means limits the reference 
to a single person. Nothing is more characteristic of the 
prophetic style than pictorial or personifying terms. ‘In 
all figurative passages,” says Bishop Lightfoot, “it is arbi- 
trary to assume that a person is denoted where we find a 
personification.” It is notably the usage of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets to personify collective or generic con- 
ceptions, and it is often difficult to distinguish a personifi- 
cation from a person. ‘The Son of Man,” until our Lord 
adopted it, was not the name of a particular person; the 
‘“‘ Servant of Jehovah ” stood primarily for the true spiritual 
Israel; ‘‘ Zion’’ also was used in the same sense. It will 
account for Paul’s use of the term “ Man” (6 d'vdpwzo¢ it is 
to be noted, not 0 dip) if he is depicting a human polity 
or institution, or a generic principle of human action, or any 
organized agency belonging to the sphere of earthly and 
human history. The malignant figure that looms up to his 
view, though satanic in selfishness, energy and deceit, is 
nevertheless an earthly adversary, and belongs to the human 
sphere—no foe from the unseen world, no principality or 
power of darkness. 

If Paul’s ‘‘ Lawless One” be restricted to a single indi- 
vidual, it becomes equally necessary so to restrict the “false 
prophet” described by John in the sixteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth chapters of Revelation—an interpretation beset 
with difficulties. On the other hand, it is the distinguishing 
mark of the prophetic mind to perceive principles, to appre- 
hend them as the tangible realities of existence. They front 
him as it were living beings in flesh and blood. His friends or 
his foes are the moral forces in history that hasten or retard 


* 
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the coming of the Kingdom of God. Paul, even in his ordi- 
nary teachirz, pictures and almost personifies Law, Flesh, 
and Sin; it was still more to be expected, in a passage so 
strikingly apocalyptic in style, that he should thus personify 
the deadliest enemy of the Church, that propaganda of false- 
hood and hate, the degenerate Judaism of the apostolic age. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE DESCRIPTION. 


Let us now scrutinize the leading features of the figure 
he delineates, and afterwards inquire where its counterpart 
is to be found. What are the prominent traits of “ this ter- 
rible image which Christ’s apostle, standing in the bright 
Pentecostal morn of Christianity, already saw casting a bale- 
ful shadow across the heavens, and lifting looks of proud 
defiance even in the temple of God ?” 

1. Lawlessness. Its distinguishing feature is Axomza, in- 
iquity or lawlessness. He is the ‘“‘ Man of Lawlessness,” 
the ‘‘ Lawless One”’; his working is ‘‘ a mystery of lawless- 
ness.” This triple repetition lends significance and empha- 
sis to the name of the Pauline anti-Christ. It designates the 
most obvious aspect of his sin. The term is not a weak 
negation, marking lapse from law, mere moral defect; it is. 
rather resistance, deliberate disobedience and transgression. 
The seat of the antagonism is the will; this incarnate ini- 
quity is self-will raised to its highest power. ; 

2. Opposition to Christ and his Kingdom. This is the 
notable mark. He is the Opposer. He represents the 
chief human force arrayed against Christ. His sin is not 
merely ungovernable defiance of moral law, bursting through 
all restraints, but is a definite antagonism to Christ and his. 
redemptive work. 

3. Self-Detfication. ‘* Who exalteth himself against alh 
that is called God, or that is worshiped;;”’ he even declares 
himself to be God (verse four). All sin tends to this. Self- 
ishness is the folly that says in its heart, no God! But 
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the sin here charged reaches the very height of impiety— 
a deliberate and avowed assumption of the prerogatives of 
God. It implies a claim to obedience and worship. Coupled 
with this is the fact that he hath taken possession of God's 
temple, enthroning himself, so to speak, in the very presence 
chamber of God. 

4. Mystery. Its arrogant and ungovernable impiety 
was cloaked in-mystery. Its deeds were known to the 
apostle and his readers, its agencies in active operation, 
yet to a certain extent concealed within a veil of secrecy. 
We must note, however, that ‘‘ mystery” in the New Testa- 
ment denotes not only that which is hidden, unknowable by 
human reason alone, but that which it belongs peculiarly to 
the Christian revelation to disclose. If we are to take the 
term here in its specific New Testament sense, it points to a 
mode and degree of iniquity inexplicable except through 
divine revelation, and which only the fuller unfoldings of 
the plan of grace will explain to the understanding of man. 

5. Lying pretensions and false miracles. It ‘‘ works with 
signs and lying wonders, and with all deceit of unrighteous- 
ness.” It is Satanic in pretension, in power, and in deceit. 
It isa “‘ working of error” causing those who are perishing 
to “‘ believe a lie.”” These are appropriate traits in one who 
arrogates to himself religious pre-eminence, and enthrones 
himself in the place of God. They are traits that properly 
belong to the religious sphere, and mark a person or a power 
not merely opposing Christ, but claiming to supersede him, 
demanding exclusive allegiance and ta tin to itself the 
whole domain of faith. 

6. To be revealed before the Parousia. What the apostle 
predicts, is not the coming of the Man of Sin, but his reve- 
lation. That which had been hidden from mankind— 
somewhat pertaining to his agency, personality, covert and 
deceptive operations—shall be in due time disclosed. No 
definite statement is made either as to the manner or as to 
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the content of this “‘ revelation,” only that it and the apos- 
tasy are the two notable precursors of the Parousia. 

7. The revelation delayed by a Restrainer. There is one 
who restrains—there is that which restrains the full mani- 
festation of this Incarnate Iniquity “ until he, the Restrainer, 
be taken out of the way,” or, as it might better be rendered, 
‘until he be out of its way.” When once that restraining 
force shall be “out of its way,”’ shall cease to be exerted in its 
restraint, then the revelation shall take place. This restrain- 
ing force, it is now generally admitted, was the Roman Im- 
perial government. 

8. Doomed to destruction at the Parousia. The destruction 
is not described literally, but in the familiar language of 
apocalyptic symbolism: ‘‘ Whom the Lord Jesus shall slay 
with the breath of his mouth, and bring to nought by the 
manifestation of his coming.” 


THE DESCRIPTION VERIFIED. 


Let us now verify the description, taking the above 
points in order. Does the anti-Christian Judaism of the 
apostolic age furnish the counterpart of the figure described ? 
In proof of the affirmative we find. 

1. Lawlessmess was its leading trait. It was distin- 
guished by an ungovernable defiance of law both divine 
and human. Our Saviour’s own indictment of the Jewish 
leaders declared: ‘‘ Within ye are full of hypocrisy and zm7- 
quity”’ (dvouta, lawlessness). A signal illustration and proof 
of the lawless spirit that had taken possession of them is to 
be found in the trial of Christ, a procedure grossly illegal in 
form, as it was iniquitous in purpose. Edersheim and others 
have shown how it outraged every principle of Jewish law. 
Paul also arraigns his countrymen for such flagrant trans- 
gression of their own law as to occasion blasphemy among 
the Gentiles (Romans, z: 23, 24). Of the inner history of 
Judaism at this period preceding the destruction of Jerusa- 
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lem, we know but little; the New Testament and Josephus 
form the principal extant sources. Josephus declaims re- 
peatedly against “the lawless violence” of the insurgents 
who seized Jerusalem. Their leaders claimed authority 
paramount to the proper rulers (Jewish War, II. 20, 3); 
they took it upon themselves to appoint the high priest ; 
they were driven headlong by “a desperate frenzy.” In 
one of his addresses to the people within the walls, Josephus 
thus inveighs against the leaders: ‘‘ Secret sins you have not 
disdained—thefts and treacheries and adulteries—while in 
rapine and murders you vie with each other, and cut out for 
yourselves new and strange paths of malignity;” ‘You 
make an exhibition of your iniquity as if it were a virtue 
(V.9. 4). ‘‘ No other city ever endured similar calamities, 
and no generation ever existed more prolific in crime” (V. 
10. 5). , 

How thoroughly the lawless spirit characterized the 
civil life of the Jews at this period may be inferred from the 
great number of banditti that overran the country. The 
brigand chief Eleazar had ravaged Judea for twenty years 
before he was captured and crucified by the Procurator 
Felix. Other robbers without number were crucified by 
him about the same time. ‘‘ Scarcely had the country been 
cleared of these,” says Josephus, when there sprang up in 
Jerusalem another description of robbers, called Sicarii, 
‘assassins’ (II. 13.3), besides many impostors and de- 
ceivers,” whom he afterwards describes. He calls the 
nation a diseased frame, one member after another becoming 
inflamed, till anarchy pervaded the entire body politic. 
True, all this is the language of a partisan, not of a dispas- 
sionate historian ; still, all that he says on this score is more 
than confirmed by other glimpses of Jewish impiety, reck- 
lessness and fury—notably during the revolts which termin- 
ated in the defeat of Bar-Cochba by Hadrian. If ever in 
human history sin took incarnate form, as /aw/lessness, it was 
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in the dominant faction of Judaism during the century that 
followed the crucifixion of Christ. 

2. Opposition to Christ and his Kingdom was at that time 
pre-eminently characteristic of Judaism. No recital of 
facts could testify to this so impressively as Paul’s fierce 
outburst of indignation against his persecuting countrymen 
in the first epistle: ‘‘ who both killed the Lord Jesus and the 
prophets, and drove out us, and please not God and are con- 
trary to all men; forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
they may be saved, to fill up their sins alway: but the wrath 
is come upon them to the uttermost.” The Jews were every- 
where the jealous, malignant and energetic enemies of the 
Gospel. At Antioch, Thessalonica, Corinth, and in every 
principal city, they kindled opposition and persecution. In 
one of the latest of his epistles Paul writes: ‘‘ Beware of the 
dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of the concision” 
(Philippians 3:2). At first it was not the empire, nor Paganism 
that made deliberate, organized opposition to Christianity. 
As Pilate would have released the Saviour but for the Jewish 
hierarchy, so the imperial authorities regarded the church with 
indifference and contempt, except when its industrious Jew- 
ish enemies succeeded in exciting their suspicion or their 
fear. Ewald rightly attributes the relative exemption from 
persecution which it enjoyed for many years to the Roman 
government; speaking of the period from A. D. 44 to 60, 
he says: ‘“‘We do not possess much detailed information 
with regard to the condition of Christianity in the land of 
its birth during the next ten or fifteen years, which is to 
some extent a good sign, inasmuch as we can infer there- 
from that the new outbreak of the severest persecutions was 
at least kept down to a considerable extent, thanks to the 
Roman government” (History of Israel, Vol. vii, p. 275). 
During our Lord’s ministry it was the Jews who were pri- 
marily “‘ his adversaries” (Luke 13: 17); it was the same 
during the ministry of the apostles. 
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3. Self-deification; ‘So that he sitteth in the temple 
of God, setting himself forth as God.” The tendency to 
emperor-worship throughout this period has led many to 
identify the Man of Sin with some one of the Roman 
emperors. C&Higula had arrogantly demanded divine 
honors, and in the year 37 had even commanded his statue 
to be set up as an object of worship in the temple, an act 
that sent a shock of horror throughout the whole Jewish 
world. Yet, horrified as the Jews had been by this act 
of heathen wickedness, it did not equal the impious self- 
assertion that developed itself among their own rulers the 
religious leaders of the chosen people—an impiety of deeper 
guilt because involving intelligent and deliberate resistance 
to divine revelation. Whether Paul had in mind any single 
act of profane self-exaltation committed by the Jewish hier- 
archy, cannot certainly be said, but his words put in a nut- 
shell the spirit and tendency of their system. 

“It is more punishable,” says the Mishna, “to act 
against the words of the scribes than against those of Scrip- 
ture.” Our Lord charged them with laying aside the com- 
mandment of God, and substituting their own in its place. 
Compare also their profane legend of the dispute that once 
took place between God himself and the heavenly academy, 
and which was decided by an appeal toa certain rabbi (Eders- 
heim, Life of Jesus, II., 409). Similar in spirit were the 
pretensions to divinity of various false prophets from the 
time of Simon Magus on to that of Bar-Cochba. Through- 
out this last period we remark among priests, Rabbins, and 
false prophets how truly the prevailing tendencies of Juda- 
ism were culminating in a self-idolatrous atheism. 

Furthermore, of Judaism alone could it then be said that 
tt had its seat in the Templeof God. The Temple at Jerusalem 
was the throne from which Judaism ruled the religious world. 
The mere fact that they were in possession of it gave to the 
Jewish hierarchy vast power over the imaginations and con- 
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sciences of men. Its antiquity, its splendor and wealth, and 
its unique religious history, had attracted universal atten- 
tion, until “a general awe of the religion of this people was 
making itself more and more profoundly felt at that time 
throughout the Roman empire.” Offerings and sacrifices 
were brought to it from all parts of the world by Pagan 
Kings and other Gentile worshipers. It was inthe Temple 
that the Jewish leaders had plotted the death of Christ, and 
there he had pronounced his woe upon them. And Josephus 
says of the insurgents during the siege of the city: ‘It [the 
Temple] was their asylum, and the seat of their tyranny.” 

4. Again, Judaism may well be termed a mystery of the 
New Testament period. As the person and work of Christ 
constitute pre-eminently the mystery of Godliness, so the 
figure of anti-Christ is the mystery of iniquity. One mys- 
tery is the counterpart of the other. This feature is strik- 
ingly suggestive of anti-Christian Judaism, in whatever 
sense we apply the word mystery. It was the secret mech- 
anism of the Jewish Hagiocracy that made its hostility the 
more terrible. With dagger or bribe or plot it could strike 
down an enemy in the remotest recesses of the empire. Its 
emissaries shaped the whisper of the throne; its agents were 
active on sea and land. The cause of the persecution of the 
Christians under Nero is still unknown—and particularly 
how the suspicion of the burning of the city, with which 
they were charged, fellon them. But history is probably 
not at fault in tracing it to the deadly jealousy of the Jews 
in Rome. ‘“ The Jews were by far the deadliest enemies of 
the Christians ; and two persons of Jewish proclivities were 
at this time in close proximity to the person of the Emperor. 
One was the pantomimist Aliturus, the other was Poppza, 
the harlot Empress” (Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, p. 
36); compare also Ewald, who speaks of “the dazzling 
splendor and the mysterious terrors that surrounded the 
Hagiocracy.” 
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But it was also a mystery in the profounder New Testa- 
ment sense. The secrecy with which Judaism wrought its 
deadly work was lessa “‘ mystery” than the unfathomable 
depth of its sin and guilt. The moral character of Pharisaism, 
and of the gengration that perished in the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem, is an fnexplicable problem except in the light of the 
Cross of Christ. There was a moral doom that came upon 
the soul of the nation long before the city fell. It is this 
profoundest problem in ethical history with which Paul deals 
in the ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters of Romans—these 
“‘unsearchable judgments,” and these ‘ways past tracing 
out.” “God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear, unto this 
very day.” (Romans 11: 8). 

5. The next mark, lying pretentions and false miracles, 
notably applied to Judaism, and it is that on which the 
apostle lays full emphasis; ‘‘ whose coming is according to 
the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying won- 
ders, and with all deceit of unrighteousness.” Religious 
imposture was the mark and curse of the age, and the masters 
of the art were Jews. Simon Magus, the sorcerer who pro- 
fessed Christianity during Philip’s ministry in Samaria, and 
Simon of Gitta, who is mentioned in Justin Martyr, are con- 
spicuous examples. The latter declared himself to be God, 
taking to himself, according to Jerome, such titles as ‘‘Son of 
God,” “the Paraclete,” “the Almighty.” He is known in 
Church history as “ the great Heresiarch, the open enemy of 
the apostles, inspired it would seem by the spirit of evil, to 
countermine the works of the Saviour, and to found a school 
of error in opposition to the Church of God.” There is no 
need to identify him personally with Paul’s Man of Sin, as 
was done by Hammond. He, and other influential impostors, 
and false prophets, were symptoms of the “diseased frame”’ 
of which Josephus speaks. These fanatics were the out- 
breaking manifestations of the deeply-seated principle of 
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corruption—a malignant spirit of political and religious 
anarchy that remains without a parallel in history. They 
belonged for the most part to that extreme faction of Juda- 
ism that kindled the fires of persecution, whose hands were 
reeking with Christian blood, and, in all ways, proved the 
foe of the early Church. It was foretold by our Lord that 
such men would appear before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
“And many false prophets shall arise, and shall lead many 
astray;” ‘‘For there shall arise false Christs and false pro- 
phets, and shall shew great signs and wonders, so as to lead 
astray, if possible, even the elect ;” (Matthew 24: 11,24). Did 
Josephus know when he wrote his history, that he was writing 
an illustrative commentary upon these words? ‘But besides 
these (Szcariz) there rose up another herd of villains, with 
purer hands indeed, but with views more impious, who not less 
than these assassins disturbed the happiness of the city. For 
these impostors and deceivers, under the garb of inspiration 
aiming at innovation and change, persuaded the multitude 
to forego their reason, and led them into the desert, assuring 
them that God would there give them tokens of freedom.” 
(Jewish War II. 13.4), He tells also of an Egyptian false 
prophet, artful and arrogant, who gathered followers to the 
number of thirty thousand, but was intercepted on his march 
to Jerusalem by the procurator Felix. In the aftermath of 
the harvest of destruction brought on by the Jewish revolt, 
the celebrated and powerful Bar-Cochba, ‘Son of the Star,” 
was another false Messiah. He was said to breathe fire from 
his mouth, and to be invested with miraculous power. He 
wrought with such “ deceit of unrighteousness” as to gain 
the adherence of Rabbi Akiba, the most learned and revered 
of the Rabbins. His cruel persecution of Palestinian Chris- 
tians, it is well remarked by Farrar, “ first thoroughly open- 
ed the eyes of the Pagan world to the difference between 
Jews and Christians.” What is said by the historian con- 
cerning this period applies equally to the earlier period 
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before the destruction of the city: ‘‘The empire swarmed 
with Jewish wonder-workers, mathematicians, astrologers, 
or whatever other name or office they assumed or received! 
from their trembling hearers,” (Milman, History of the Jews, 
IT. 459). 

6-7. The historical verification of the sixth and seventh 
points above may be summed up in the answer to one ques- 
tion: How was the restraining power, the imperial govern- 
ment—or the Restrainer, the Emperor, taken out of the way > 
Whitby holds that the apostle refers to the power of the Em- 
peror Claudius; that he had so signally favored the 
Jews and placed them under obligation by his edicts, that 
they could not for shame think of revolting from his govern- 
ment. But this is extremely improbable. The difficulty of 
reaching a satisfactory answer to the question is no doubt 
chiefly due to our slight knowledge of Jewish history in its 
relations to the Empire during this period. The expression 
is a general one, the being taken out of the way is probably no: 
more than the opposite of being ‘‘in the way,” or being ob- 
structive. Now we know that in the year 66,the Jewish 
leaders were greatly elated by their victories over the Romans,. 
and a new era of freedom had apparently begun.* For more 
than six months the imperial troops were withdrawn from 
Jerusalem. By this withdrawal and the temporary successes 
in other parts of Syria, Jewish fanaticism, as if in an instant, 
took fire, and the history of the following years may well be 
called a revelation of its iniquity. The revealing took place 
as soon as the coercive control of Rome was withdrawn. 
Although it was, on the part of many noble spirits, a patriotic 
struggle for freedom, the revolt was nevertheless an infuriate 
conflict of desperate fanatics—men, to use Paul’s language, 
who pleased not God, and were contrary toall men. Its real 
character reappeared in the revolt of Bar-Cochba, the finak 
sequel of the struggle for Jewish independence. 

*See Ewald, vii. pp. 494-515. 
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8. The Man of Sin was doomed to destruction when the 
Lord should come. The, two events, the Parousia and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, are so closely connected in our 
Lord’s last prophetic discourse that they belong together in 
every adequate conception of New Testament prophecy. 
All subsequent history has seen in the overthrow of the Jew- 
ish polity the signal vengeance of anoffended God. Alford 
interposes as ‘‘a fatal objection,” that “it is impossible to 
conceive of the destruction of Jerusalem as in any sense cor- 
responding to the Parousia in St. Paul’s sense of the term.” 
But surely St. Paul’s sense of Parousia can only be defined 
by the sense attached to it in our Lord’s discourse. Under- 
standing it thus we see how he could well say of the Juda- 
istic adversaries, ‘“‘the wrath is come upon them to the ut- 
termost ;” the cloud of vengeance was even then ready to 
burst upon their heads. It may be objected that Judaism 
was not destroyed by this Parousia of Christ; that the Jew- 
ish race still continues intact, and that Jewish antagonism to 
Christianity has not ceased. To this objection it is sufficient 
to reply that a complete and final fulfilment of the prediction 
is not to be sought in the events of that age. Zhe Parousia 
is still future, and the great destruction of the anti-Christ is 
yet to come. It remains true, however, that the polity of 
Judaism was then brought to an end, and it ceased to be one 
of the world powers; as a religious propaganda, and an 
aggressive enemy of the Church, its power was annihilated. 
The prevailing objection—to many a decisive one—to this 
interpretation is that it is praetertst; that the Man of Sin on 
this view has already been revealed and destroyed, and the 
whole prediction is thus taken out of relation to the still 
future Advent of Christ. It has been often pointed out that 
one fulfilment does not preclude a future and profounder 
fulfilment ; on the question in hand, however, the inter- 
preter must allow the passage to speak for itself. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the above elements of the prediction (which 
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we have verified one by one), it is vital to the true concep- 
tion of the passage to bear in mind its 


ALLUSIONS TO CONTEMPORANEOUS FACTS, 


The language throughout implies a personality or agency 
contemporaneous with the writer. Paul is evidently in the 
first instance, speaking of a Man of Sin of his own time. 

It would seem as if the apostle’s language could hardly 
be mistaken on this point. See verse seven: ‘For the mys- 
tery of lawlessness is already working;” it is common to de- 


tach this statement from its context, and to resolve it into a 
generality ; ¢. g. for lawlessness is already mysteriously at 
work. Alford rightly places emphasis on puwortypeov (in his 
notes) but says (Proleg. p. 69) ‘It, the dvoyza, in the hearts 
and lives . . . of men, is and ever has been 
working in hidden ‘places.” Liinemann also gives as the 
meaning : ‘‘Wickedness in so far as it is still a mystery ;” 


“ Paul thinks on the detached traces of wickedness 

which only at a later period will concentrate themselves and 
reach their climax in anti-Christ.” Riggenbach: “He sees 
before him the scattered shapeless mass of ungodliness which 
is first to gain form and personality in anti-Christ,” p. 129. 
Ellicott: ‘‘ All that mass of uncombined, and so to say unor- 
ganized dvouxta which . .  ._ will find its complete 
development and organization in the person and power of 
anti-Christ.” Zéckler (1887) seems to agree with Riggen- 
bach. 

I cannot accept any of these interpretations ; pwerypcov 
(standing as it does at the head of the sentence, and detached 
from its following defining genitive) can only refer to the 
hitherto active but unrevealed agency of which the writer 
has been speaking. It is a definite form of evil, of lawless 
power,—defined by the words of the preceding sentence, 
and corresponding to the implied object of xaréyov 
thus cannot refer to mere lawlessness in general. While it 
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would be too much to say that 70 pvarypcov is identical with 
the Man of Lawlessness, it is, nevertheless, a term descrip- 
tive of the same specific agency. 

In verses 9-12 also the language is that of a writer 
whose thought is chiefly upon existing facts. The use of 
the present (erty 4 zapovota) after the futures dyedez and 
xacapyyos, and the present zéuze in verse eleven, can 
hardly be accounted for on any other supposition. It is 
possible to throw all these predicates into the future, but 
only by a forced interpretation of the sequence of the Greek 
tenses. In verse eleven zéuze obviously means zs send- 
ing, the ordinary progressive force of the present indicative. 

To the same effect is verse six. We need not insist 
{against Alford) that dv is temporal (‘‘ and at the present time 
you are aware what it is that restraineth”’); the sentence, 
irrespective of this adverb, evidently refers to an existing 
force or agency that is being restrained by another agency 

both agencies already known to the writer and his 
readers; if there could be any doubt on this point, the d’pre 
in verse seven would be decisive. 

Verse four, being simply an attributive adjunct, gives no 
distinct note of time, whether present or future. The clause 
@aote adtov. . . . xathoaz may be rendered either ‘‘so 
that he takes his seat,” or ‘so that he hath taken his seat in 
the temple of God.” The latter is in my judgment prefer- 
able. 

The prediction, so far as concerns the Man of Sin, pre- 
dicts a future fact,—whether near or distant is not said. 
But what is that future fact? Not the coming, the advent, 
of the Man of Sin; not the coming of a time when his dire 
agency should be known and felt; but his reve/ation,—his 
manifestation in the sight of the world—and his destruction. 
In all the rest of the prophetic delineation there is not a 
single trait, no color of allusion even, that would carry the 
mind forward to the distant future. 
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NERO NOT THE MAN OF SIN. 


The foregoing review of the description makes it evident 
that we cannot find its counterpart in the Emperor Nero. 
The Fathers, Chrysostom and others (see Déllinger, First 
Age of the Church) early began to apply part of the de- 
scription to that Emperor; in him “ the mystery of lawless- 
ness’ was already working; referring this phrase, however, 
not directly to the real and final anti-Christ of the pre- 
diction. Ddllinger has strongly advocated the reference to 
Nero. “It is a new Antiochus, a heathen monarch, that 
St. Paul refers to.” ‘All that is essential in his description 
is fulfilled in Nero and the events connected with him.” 
But Dédllinger has not sharply distinguished between what 
is descriptive, and what is purely predictive in Paul’s lan- 
guage. As we have seen above, we must seek for facts and 
personal agencies contemporaneous with the apostle, and 
known to him. He had explained them to the Thessaloni- 
ans, and they had understood him. But what could Paul, 
writing in the year 53, have known of the Nero whose char- 
acter was not unmasked to the world tillseveral years later? 
The question is not, Did Paul predict the anti-Christian 
career of Nero ? but, Was Nero already known to him and. 
his readers? And how could it be said of Nero, at that 
time, that he had taken his seat in the temple of God? 
Liinemann, too, is doubtless right in his remark that “ it is 
entirely erroneous to seek the anti-Christ who belongs to 
the purely religious sphere, in the political—among the 
number of the Roman emperors.” (p. 177). Nero was in- 
deed a moral monster, and his crimes vividly impressed the 
imagination of his contemporaries, as of all the following 
ages. Farrar says: ‘‘ Nero was destined to enter into far 
deadlier and closer relations with the nascent Faith, and to 
fill so-vast a space in the horrified imaginations of the early 
Christians, as to become, by his cruelties, his blasphemies, 
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his enormous crimes, the nearest approach which the world 
has yet seen to the ‘ Man of Sin.’ He was the ideal of de- 
pravity and wickedness, standing over against the ideal of 
all that is sinless and divine. Against the Christ was now 
to be ranged the anti-Christ—the man-god of Pagan adu- 
lation, in whom was manifested the consummmated outcome 
of heathen crime and heathen power.” But it is an error to 
look anywhere on Pagan soil for the fullest development of 
the principle of sin. The greater the light, the deeper the 
moral darkness of those who refuse the light. It was the 
Pharisees, the religious leaders of the people, whom Jesus 
warned against the danger of committing an eternal sin by 
blaspheming the Holy Spirit. The guilt of the crucifixion 
rested upon the Jews rather than upon the Gentiles. 

I may add finally, as strongly confirmative of the inter- 
pretation set forth in the foregoing pages, that z¢ falls in with 
the general scope of Messtanic prophecy. As the true spirit- 
ual Israel became a type of Christ, so a false and carnal 
Israel might well be made, before the close of the old dis- 
pensation, the type of anti-Christ. Israel was the Son; 
“Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” said the Lord to 
Hosea, in words of redeeming love. So, also, ‘“‘ Servant of 
Jehovah,” by the same divine condescension, became an 
official name of the nation. Delitzsch says: ‘The con- 
ception of the Servant of Jehovah is, as it were, a pyramid, 
of which the base is the people of Israel as a whole, the cen- 
tral part Israel, according to the spirit, and the summit, the 
Mediator of salvation who arises out of Israel.” (See 
Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 347). But there were 
prophetic types of anti-Christ, as well as of Christ. (See 
Fairbairn, Zypology I1., 180). These were not exclusively 
Gentile, as the Antiochus Epiphanes described in Daniel. 
“Hagar was the type of a carnal church, that should be in 
bondage to the elements of the world, and of a spirit at en- 
mity with God,as Sarah was of a spiritual Church, that 
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should possess the freedom and enjoy the privileges of God’s 
true children.” God’s most terrible threats were issued 
against his own people, should they break their covenant 
and revolt against him; read the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Deuteronomy. They did rebel, and incurred the threatened 
penalties to the letter, notably in the last days under the 
Old Covenant. Never did sin take form in so determined 
and self-conscious opposition to God and his Church; it 
was where the Law had entered in that the trespass 
abounded; the profoundest moral corruption had been de- 
veloped in the historic sphere of revelation. Christ’s par- 
ables addressed to the Jewish leaders contained warnings 
significant of this fact. Concerning the man from whom 
the evil spirit. had departed and afterwards returned, he said: 
“Then goeth he and taketh with himself seven other evil 
spirits more evil than himself, and they enter in and dwell 
there, and the last state of that man becometh worse than 
the first. Even so shall it be also with this evil generation.” 
And at the close of the parable concerning the Wicked 
Husbandmen he summed up all the terrible threats of earlier 
prophecy: “Therefore say I unto you, the Kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof, and whosoever shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will grind him to powder.” If then the true Israel, as the 
“Son” and the ‘‘Servant,” constituted a type of the Christ, 
where, in Biblical history, is there to be found a more distinct 
and conspicuous type of anti-Christ than that false Israel 
which slew the prophets, crucified the Lord, and became the 
fiercest persecutor of his Church ? 


OTHER INTERPRETATIONS. 


It would be an endless task to present a history of the 
various interpretations of this passage, first, those current in 
the early Church, and then those that have found advocacy 
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in modern times, especially since the Reformation. The 
views of different interpreters cannot be properly set forth 
without some explanation of the dogmatic or critical pre- 
suppositions by which their interpretations are modified or 
determined. The historical or critical position of a given 
writer will sometimes suggest at once the reason and the 
explanation ofhis theory. It can easily be understood, for 
instance, how Luther should hold the Man of Sin to repre- 
sent the Papacy, or how a modern critic like Kern, who 
supposes the epistle to have been written after Paul’s death, 
should find here nothing more than a description of Nero. 
A few of the opinions of recent commentators may be 
mentioned. Fora fuller historical sketch the reader is re- 
ferred to Alford’s Greek Testament, in the Prolegomena to 
this epistle. ‘ 

Riggenbach, in Lange’s Critical, Doctrinal and Homi- 
letical Commentary, continues the exposition begun by 
Auberlen, and adopts substantially his views. He identifies 
the Man of Sin with “the Godless, self-deifying ruler of 
worldly empire”; in other words, some imperial autocrat, 
arrogant and atheistic, who is yet toappear. The Restrain- 
ing Power is the existing moral and legal order in human 
society. 

Weiss (Biblical Theology of the New Testament) holds 
“‘the Apostasy” to be the final rejection of the Gospel by 
the Jews, the final display of their hostility to God and his 
law. The Man of Sin is the pseudo-Messiah who issues 
forth from and heads this apostasy. Weiss, however, con- 
siders these earlier predictions of the apostle to be incon- 
sistent with those in the ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters 
of Romans, 

Liinemann (author of the exposition of First and Second 
Thessalonians in Meyer's Commentary), thinks that the 
apostle had adopted erroneous Jewish ideas concerning the 
coming of a personal anti-Christ, but that he sets forth im- 
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portant truths concerning the culmination of ungodliness 
which shall precede the final coming of the Lord. 

Alford scarcely attempts to elucidate Paul’s conception, 
as it was, and as his readers understood it, but inquires what 
the future reality is which it represents to us. He regards 
the Man of Sin as “ the final and central embodiment of that 
lawlessness, that resistance to God and to God’s law, which 
has been, for these many centuries, fermenting under the 
crust of human society, and of which we have already wit- 
nessed so many partial and tentative eruptions. Whether 
he is to be expected personally, as one individual embodi- 
ment of evil, we would not dogmatically pronounce; still, 
we would not forget that both ancient interpretation and 
the world’s history point this way.” 

Dr. Warfield in an instructive series of papers in the 
Expositor, 1886, entitled The Prophecies of St. Paul, argues 
that the apostasy ‘‘is obviously the great apostasy of the 
Jews;” that the Man of Sin is “the line of [Roman] em- 
perors, considered as the embodiment of persecuting power;” 
and that the restraining power is probably the Jewish state. 

Dr. Dods (in Popular Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, edited by Dr. Schaff) says: ‘“‘ It seems idle to specu- 
late in what precise form the Man of Sin will appear. It is 
possible that as in Paul’s day the Jews were the most bitter 
antagonists of the Gospel, so it is reserved for them to ex- 
hibit wickedness and opposition to the truth in the most 
aggravated form possible to man.” 

More confidently, Godet:* ‘‘ Whence is such a being 
most likely to come? Evidently from the midst of the 
same people among whom the Messiah himself appeared. 
It therefore seems to me probable that the false Messiah 
will be an outcome of degenerate Judaism, and that the 
Jewish nation putting itself at the head of the great falling 
away or apostasy of Christian humanity, toward the close of 


* The Expositor, Feb., 1885. 
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its existence, will then give birth to its false Messiah, the 
very ideal of man’s natural heart, which has rejected the 
true Christ. With a daring impiety, such as can only be- 
long to him who has turned his back on a holy destination, 
a Jew wonderfully gifted, will by raising the standard of 
atheistic pantheism, proclaim himself the Incarnation of the 
Absolute, and draw after him the great mass of mankind by 
promising a golden age.” 

Lillie, in his Lectures on Thessalonians understands the 
prediction to point to some one man “the recipient of all 
Satan’s energy, in whom Satan so to speak, should become 
incarnate, and thus bring to a decision the long standing 
feud between himself and the woman’s seed.” He is incor- 
rect in stating that expositions such as Whitby’s restrict 
the prophetical character of the description to persons and 
principles and events that preceded the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. ; 

By far the most popular theory in Protestant Christen- 
dom is that which identifies the Man of Sin with the Roman 
Papacy. With the English reformers it was almost an arti- 
cle of faith; the translators of King James’s version take it 
for granted, as will be seen from their dedication, that the 
Pope was the existing representative of the Pauline anti- 
Christ. Among the more recent advocates of this view are 
Birks, Fairbairn, Elliott, and Mr. Henry Grattan Guinness. 
One indication of its popularity is the extensive circulation 
obtained by Mr. Guinness’s book, Romanism and the Refor- 
mation. Bishop Wordsworth vigorously advocates the same 
view; see his Greek Testament; also a small pamphlet /s 
the Papacy predicted by St. Paul,’ London 1880. In the 
latter he says: ‘‘ Although I firmly believe this Prophecy to 
have long since begun to be fulfilled and to be now in course 
of fulfillment, inthe Roman Papacy, I do ot suppose that 
it has been exhausted by the Papacy, asitnowis. If I might 
venture to express an opinion as to the future, which I do 
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with all reverence, I am inclined to believe that the Roman 
Papacy will develop itself into something worse. The im- 
pulse and encouragement which, by its monstrous dogmas, 
usurpations, and superstitions (revolting to the intellect of 
Europe), it has given, and is giving, to /nfidelity, leads to 
the expectation that it will probably give rise to the appear- ° 
ance of some personal Enemy of God, who will exhibit in all 
their terrible fulness the features portrayed by St. Paul; and 
who will be destroyed by the second coming of Christ.” 
Now, while it is true that the history of the Papacy reveals 
an astonishing likeness in some points to the figure delineated, 
this view must nevertheless be rejected. The Papacy could 
not have been primarily and chiefly in the mind of the 
apostle, if we admit that the restraining power of which he 
speaks denotes the Roman Imperial Government. The 
“Protestant” interpretation so called has been dispassion- 
ately criticised by Pelt (Ad. Thessalon. pp. 197-204) Riggen- 


bach (in Lang’s Comm.) and Eadie (Comm. on Thess., 1887). 


PRESENT BEARINGS OF THE SUBJECT. 


To the modern Church what is the teaching of this por- 
tion of Scripture? Is it but a piece of history, and is the 
predictive element simply zero? I do not‘so read Biblical 
prophecy. Our Lord’s word applies in this case also: “I 
have told you defore it is come to pass.” But that it is the 
function of the interpreter of prophecy to construct history 
in advance, is by no means to be admitted. In spite of the 
weight of authority for the contrary view, in opposition even 
to Bengel—clarum et venerabile nomen—we must hold that 
interpretation transcends its proper function when it pre- 
sumes to outline the actualities of the future, fixing dates and 
predicting local or individual circumstances of history. 
Neither prophet nor apostle was enabled even by inspiration 
to do it; Paul himself but imperfectly apprehended ‘ what 
or what manner of time the spirit which was in him did sig- 
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nify.” It is only in the light of subsequent events that we 
can understand, as he could not, the relation between the 
dissolution of the Jewish polity, which ended one age, and 
that final “ end of the age ” to which all prophecy points. 

It is, however, the interpreter’s task to educe the lessons 
of prophecy, and if not to fashion its terms into facts of the 
future, at least to translate them:mto the terms and the 
thought of his own time. It is not difficult to discern truths 
applicable to our day in the passage before us. Clouded 
as it is in a chaos of interpretations, there spring clearly into 
view important spiritual principles. A brief mention of 
several of these principles, without unfolding or illustrating 
any one of them at length, will bring the present discussion 
to a close. 

Lawlessness is one of the distinguishing features of sin. 
There is no ethical truth which this prophetic description 
teaches with more emphasis, none which is more thoroughly 
inwrought into the whole Pauline doctrine of sin. In de- 
lineating the typical hero of evil the distinguishing title with 
which he brands him is Lawless. He will fix our attention 
chiefly upon this trait. The anti-Christ defies and hates law. 
We must not pause to analyze this fact, but plainly his an- 
tagonism to law is not because law expresses cosmic order, 
but because it manifests God; it is from above, its ‘‘seat is the 
bosom of God.” Note also the language of John in his first 
epistle; he identifies the two, the terms are practically com- 
mensurate: ‘Sin is lawlessness.” In another form and fora 
different purpose Paul emphasizes the same truth when he de- 
clares that ‘‘apart from the law sin is dead,” and the coming 
in of the law was “‘in order that the trespass might abound.” 
The law was not the source of sin, but, according to the con- 
stitution of the moral universe, it is and remains an essential 
condition of the vitality, growth, and power of sin. 

The practical admonition, however, is this: Let us learn 
to discern lawlessness as evil, and wholly evil. Let it be 
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stigmatized as inseparable from sin—a detestable and damn- 
ing factor. Is not the trend of ethical teaching at present 
somewhat away from this line? Not to speak of theolog- 
ical tendencies, is it sufficiently emphasized among us that 
magistracies and the civil law are ordained of God? Im- 
patience of authority and law in the family, as well as in 
social and civil polity, is a fact often remarked upon. Are 
foreign observers altogether wrong when they criticise such 
an impatience as one characteristic of American life? There 
are reformers who are willing, in order to carry their object, 
to relegate law, ‘‘ the sovereign State’s collected will,” to a 
place far lower than that which it occupied in the Christian 
system, who, in fact, hold no law in high regard except as it 
promotes their project. It was but a few years ago that 
Wendell Phillips, before one of the most intelligent audi- 
ences that could be gathered on the continent, declared his 
approval of the Russian nihilist program, and, if I am not 
misinformed, his utterance was received with considerable 
applause. College life is not free from the same spirit; 
those who have been students know well how frequently it 
is maintained even by Christian young men that they are 
not bound by college law, and that it is no crime to lie to 
the faculty. Washington and Lincoln are types of a nobler 
ideal, One of Lincoln’s earliest printed speeches furnishes 
the key to the moral grandeur of his character ; a single par- 
agraph may well be quoted here: 


‘* Here then is one point at which danger may be expected. The 
question occurs, How shall we fortify against it? The answer is simple. 
Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his 
posterity, swear, by the blood of the Revolution, never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the country, and never to tolerate their vio- 
lation by others. . . . . Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap. 
Let it be taught in schools, in seminaries and in colleges. Let it be 
written in primers, spelling-books, and in almanacs. Let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts 
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of justice. And, in short, let it become the Jolitical religion of the 
nation.” 


Sin ts infinitely selfish. That selfishness is the real and 
positive principle of sin has often been shown ; nowhere more 
convincingly than in the strong scriptural and philosophical 
argument of Julius Miiller. But the particular truth taught 
us here is that selfishness is a principle which develops with 
accelerated energy, and, if unchecked by divine power, stops 
at no point short of self-deification. It is an appetite not 
sated, but growing by what it feeds on. Human sin, at the 
remotest stage of its development presented to our view in 
Scripture, is selfishness in its highest potency. Its hero 
“‘exalteth himself and declares himself to be God.” This 
is egoism at its climax of folly and guilt. The Man of Sin 
is egoism carrying to an extreme, if not to a logical conclu- 
ion, the theory that every person is an end in himself, and 
affirming with Schiller’s Wallenstein: 


“In the right 
Is every individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself; 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong.” 


In Pagan story Achilles is the hero that fires the unregen- 
erate imagination; in modern history, Frederick, marching 
out of Berlin bent on “glory.” The poetry of Tennyson has 
exalted love and duty ; it is one of the distinguishing merits 
of George Eliot’s fiction that it endeavors to make egoism 
odious. But what poet or novelist can vie with Paul in 
delineating the evil and the selfishness of the human soul. 
From the beginning to the end of the epistles his pen is used 
by the Spirit to ‘‘convince of sin.” The Man of Lawlessness 
has dethroned Duty and has quenched Love in his own arro- 
gant and malignantsoul. The apgstle does not use the word 
selfish or selfishness (it is not found, I believe, in either ver- 
sion of our Bible, certainly not in the New Testament), but 
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here he portrays the monster himself. The Man of Sin is 
the incarnation of selfishness. 

‘Exalteth himself :” compare with this the ‘ emptied 
himself"’ with which the same apostolic pen, in the second 
chapter of Philippians, describes the act of Christ—that 
unique and ideal act of love which issued in a world’s re- 
demption. The two terms mark the opposite poles in the 
universe of moral thought. The self-renunciation of Christ, 
the self-exaltation of the anti-Christ—Incarnate Love and 
Incarnate Selfishness—let these stand imaged to the be- 
liever’s thought in perpetual and admonitory contrast. 

Sin will not die out ; only by an act of supernatural power 
will tts dominion be brought to an end. We are told by Pro- 
fessor John Fiske, in the eloquent pages of his book, The 
Destiny of Man, how vice is becoming slowly eliminated 
from the race under the influence of natural selection, and 
the brutal passions of men becoming replaced by tender and 
unselfish feelings. ‘‘ And thus at length” he says “ we see 
what human progress means. It means throwing off the 
brute inheritance—gradually throwing it off through ages 
of struggle that are, by and by, to make struggle needless. 
Man is slowly ‘passing from a primitive social state in which 
he was little better than a brute, toward an ultimate social 
state in which his character shall have become so transformed 
that nothing of the brute can be detected in it. The ape 
and the tiger in human nature will become extinct.” Now 
Paul’s interpretation of history, take his writings through, 
is distinctly the reverse of this, and equally distinct is his 
teaching in the passage before us. As he glances down the 
future it is with the eye of hope. He beholds progress, the 
triumph of righteousness. . But it is not because sin will 
have spent its strength, or have come to an end in the 
natural order of things, or will have finally developed into 
forms of good. One of the plainest lessons deducible from 
this chapter of prophecy is surely that of the innate vitality 
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of sin—its increasing momentum and energy in the soul as 
time goes on. Sin is a growth, a* progress from bad to 
worse ; it can be arrested only by a counter force external 
to its own sphere. ‘“‘ But evil men and impostors shall wax 
worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” 

We may not shut our eyes to the fact that the chief ills 
of life are not wholly remediable in the existing moral order 
of the world—so long, that is, as the apostle John’s word 
remains true, ‘“‘the world lieth in the Evil One.” No pro- 
gress of truth, no industrial reform, no scheme of national 
co-operation, no social or moral development of humanity 
will eradicate selfishness, lawlessness, falsehood, and satanic 
energy—the factors embodied in the Man of Sin. Until the 
great Day, the Church is to have its anti-Christ, and thus to 
be under probation, a state implying as Butler has taught 
us, trial, difficulties and danger, and having for its end moral 
discipline. As Bryant has apostrophized freedom, so it 
may be said to the Church 


‘¢ Thou must watch and combat 
Till the day of the new earth and heaven.” 


Yet the prophetic word of the apostle is one of assur- 
ance, not of foreboding or despair. The Man of Sin, in 
whatever form, or under whatever name he shall finally 
appear, shall be revealed only to be destroyed. He is to 
perish at the advent of the King, slain by the breath of his 
mouth, and brought to nought by the manifestation of his 
coming. 


Wm. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


GROWTH IN THE MINISTRY. 


No man has a right to be a drone, or even a dwarf, in his profession. 
No man should submit to be borne along on the current of professionab 
life and opinion. If the current flows in the wrong direction, he ought 
to stem it; if it flows in the right direction, he ought to swell it. No 
man has a right to tax the patience, excite the pity, or merit the con- 
tempt of his professional brethren. It is not enough that a man should 
not lie down in helpless, hopeless supineness on his profession. He 
should lift it on his manly shoulders; he should feel his indebtedness. 
to it so much that he would make its indebtedness to him unspeakably 
great. Think how much Blackstone, Kent, Story, Marshall and Web- 
ster did for the profession of Law; think of what scores of physicians 
in our own day are doing for the profession of Medicine, and what a 
chosen few are doing for the science of Theology. In order that aman 
may enlarge the boundary of the known in his profession, he must be 
able to come up to that boundary; he must know what has been dis- 
covered before he can discover new truths; he must stand on the out- 
most limits of the discovered before he can reach into untraveled 
realms of thought and bring back grand truths for other toilers. The 
man who does not so advance inevitably retrogades. Every man, as 
we have said, needs in our day the best possible equipment for his pro- 
fessional work, and after he has entered that work he must constantly 
study to maintain his standing. The methods of treatment in medical 
science which were practiced even five years ago are in many cases dis- 
carded to-day. The man who keeps abreast of the advancing knowledge 
in any profession must be an earnest student. 

To attain this high standing it is important that it should be kept 
before the mind as an object of worthy ambition. As area man’s ideals, 
so, to some degree, will a man become. The training of the college 
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and of the theological seminary is but the laying of the foundations on 
which a symmetrical superstructure may beerected. It would be worth 
much to the young pastor to give much time to the careful re-examina- 
tion of the lectures heard in the theological seminary. He comes out 
of the seminary with a great mass of undigested knowledge. It is not 
yet assimilated to his mental and moral nature ; it is largely unverified, 
and consequently largely unusable. These lectures also contain numer- 
ous references to recognized authorities. These authorities ought to 
be carefully examined. There is work along these lines for almost a 
life-time ; certainly there is work for the first year of a young man’s 
ministry. The character of his entire ministry will depend somewhat 
upon the foundations laid and the habits of study formed during the 
first year. There are ministers to-day who look back to the re-exam- 
ination of their seminary lectures, as now indicated, as among the most 
helpful studies of their entire ministry. 

In harmony with the above lines of study, we suggest that the 
young minister begin the work of each day by giving a little time to 
the study of some language other than his vernacular. Fifteen minutes 
given each morning to the study of a language would soon make an in- 
telligent young minister, for all practical purposes, the master of that 
language. He might in this way learn a new language each year. He 
ought, at least, to be sufficiently familiar with German, French, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew to read either, so far as his theological work may 
require. The minister who is a graduate of a college and of a theo- 
logical seminary ought at least to be familiar enough with Greek to read 
the New Testament at sight, and with Hebrew to study his texts in the 
original, and to understand references and quotations in commentaries. 
We are not putting the standard as high as we might ; we are simply de- 
manding what each minister so graduated ought, at the lowest, to pos- 
sess. A nip of Greek each morning is a wonderful intellectual eye-opener. 
The study of one’s New Testament for a few minutes upon entering the 
study each morning will greatly stimulate all the dormant faculties for 
the work of the day. It has been found an excellent plan to commit to 
memory considerable portions of the New Testament in the original 
Greek. There are parts of the New Testament that are strikingly 
poetic in arrangement of syllables and in the sound of the words. 
Some of these parts, once committed to memory, will never be for- 
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gotten. We ought to be familiar with the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment as it comes to us, not only through the eye, but also through the 
ear. It would be worth much if professors of Greek and Latin in our 
colleges obliged the students to commit to memory in those langyages 
some of the short poems, and some of the grand descriptions in longer 
poems, of the great classical writers. This form of intellectual train- 
ing, we are satisfied, is too much neglected in our colleges. Young 
ministers would also find it greatly to their advantage to review, soon 
after entering the ministry, their classical and historical college studies. 
All these suggestions mean work, and hard work; but God gives us no 
good thing in this world except as the reward of toil. Cost and worth 
are ever near neighbors, and the young minister is to be an example to 
his flock in industry as in other virtues. 

We must also emphasize the value of singleness of aim in all de- 
partments of ministerial labor. ‘‘ This one thing I do,” said the 
apostle Paul. He wasa man of one idea; but it was an idea so broad 
and high that it tookin all other noble ideas. If a minister knew as 
much of law as the greatest lawyers, of philosophy, of history, of 
science, as the greatest experts in these departments of learning, he 
could use all in interpreting God’s word and in winning men to the 
truth. This single idea must dominate all his studies and labors. 
Dr. Mathews has a striking chapter on ‘‘ One Book,” in his volume 
entitled, Zhe Great Conversers. He refers to the fact that Demosthenes 
was so fascinated by the history of Thucydides that he copied the work 
eight times in order to master the style; that Sir William Jones read 
the works of Cicero each year, and that Leibnitz spent most of his 
leisure time on a few great authors. Similar remarks are made of 
Dante, Clarendon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Lord Chatham, 
Addison, Gray, Coleridge, and many others. It is barely possible that 
we read too many bdoks; we are ambitious to read all that comes from 
the prolific press of our day. Much of our reading, therefore, is desul- 
tory, indiscriminate and so worthless; many become mere “ hellu- 
ones librorum.” Did they take time to digest and assimilate a few 
great authors, they would be much more profited than by hastily skim- 
ming many volumes. Sir Walter Scott might devour all forms of his- 
tory, poetry, and romance; but minds like his are the exception, and 
not the rule. Johnson rightly said, ‘‘ Beware of the man of one book, 
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beware of the man who knows anything well, he is a dangerous antagon- 
ist.” One secret of the oratorical power of the late John Bright, was his 
perfect mastery of a few great English classics. A scanty library, if it be 
‘well chosen, is not an unmitigated evil. We do not, of course, urge 
men to refrain from reading widely, but we commend to them the ex- 
thaustive study, the absolute mastery, of a few great books while they 
are giving partial attention to many books of less value. With these 
great writers they are to be so familiar that their minds shall become 
thoroughly saturated with the thoughts of these bravest and noblest 
writers. The young pastor must magnify his office as apreacher; hecannot 
unduly exaggerate the importance of clearness of thought and vigor of 
utterance. With some persons it is common to decry pulpit oratory, 
but their depreciation ought to depend upon their definition’ of pul- 
pit oratory. Carlyle said, ‘‘ silence is the stern duty of man,” and 
‘*England and America are going to nothing but wind and ton- 
gue.” Rather would we say with Luther, that ‘‘ He who can speak 
well is a man,” and with Cicero, ‘‘It is glorious to excel in that in 
which men excel all other animals.” We may add that finished ora- 
tory is the consummate flower of all human culture; and that when that 
culture is consecrated to the glory of Christ, the preacher is ‘‘ only a 
little lower than the angels.” 


THAT PERENNIAL “ BIBLE QUESTION.” 


At the adjournment of the Bible Convention, held in Saratoga in 
May, 1883, it was commonly believed among Baptists that all the ques- 
tions that had agitated the denomination for more than a generation, 
respécting the translation and circulation of the Bible, were amicably 
settled. There was, in that Convention, a majority and a minority. 
The views of either side had been presented in debate with great abil- 
ity, and all the arguments, #ro and con, had been duly weighed by the 
Convention, and a decision was reached, which, in the opinion of the 
members of that body, would constitute a modus vivendi for Baptists of 
opposing views for at least a generation. The resolutions adopted were 
of necessity something in the nature of compromise. The majority 
conceded the general principle for which the American Bible Union and 
American and Foreign Bible Society had long contended, namely, that 
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all new translations of the Scriptures should honestly render every word 
of the original into the vernacular. Having yielded so much, the ma- 
jority of the convention understood that the minority on their part 
yielded two things: First, the maintenance of a separate Bible society 
for either translation or distribution of the Scriptures; and, secondly, 
all movements in favor of translating or revising the English Scrip- 
tures until the denomination should give distinct authority and ap- 
proval of such work. These concessions on both sides were supposed 
by the great majority of those who composed the convention to be fairly 
expressed in the terms of the following resolution : 

** Resolved, 4. While in the judgment of the Convention the work 
of revision is not yet completed, that whatever organization, or organiza- 
tions, shall be designated as the most desirable for the prosecution of 
Home Bible work of American Baptists, should ow circulate the com- 
monly received version ; the new Revised Version, with the corrections 
of the American Revisers incorporated in the text; and the translation 
of the American Bible Union, according to demand; and that all mon- 
eys specially designated for circulation of either of these versions should 
be faithfully appropriated in keeping with the wish of the donor. 

It would be observed that this resolution states it to be the policy of 
American Baptists ‘‘ now” to circulate certain specified versions and no 
others. No sensible man would pretend that ‘‘ now ” in the terms of 
this resolution could be fairly interpreted as meaning forever. The de- 
nomination as represented in that convention did not pronounce against 
any revision of the English Scriptures for all time ; it did not make any 
definite deliverance for, or against, revision or translation, in general, or 
in particular. The evidentintent of the resolution was to define the policy 
of the denomination until such time as it should be changed by some 
body having the right to speak for the denomination as the Saratoga 
Convention spoke for it. 

The convention had hardly adjourned when the Publication Society 
adopted a series of resolutions with the professed intent of carrying out 
the Saratoga compact, in which they avowed a policy of seeking from 
the friends of the Bible Union funds to put in circulation copies of the 
New Testament version and to print editions of the Old Testament 
books. And also: 


‘* Resolved, 5. That the Bible Committee be instructed to con- 
sider and report on the desirableness and best methods of securing a 
translation of the remaining books of the Old Testament; and also a 
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still more perfect version of the Bible Union New Testament; as soon 
as funds sufficient can be secured specially for these purposes.” 

In deference to very general and emphatic protests, these reso- 
lutions were repealed and the Society anew proclaimed. the resolu- 
tions of the Saratoga Convention to be ‘‘ the basis and the law of the 
Bible work of the Board of the American Baptist Publication Society.” 
But subsequent events, in our judgment, are inconsistent with this re- 
peal. It led the denomination to suppose that the Board had aban- 
doned its former policy, while in reality they secretly went on to carry 
it out. Funds for the precise purposes mentioned in this resolution 
were given to the Board to be used as therein provided, and at some 
time previous to the meeting of the Society in Washington, in 1888, a 
contract for the work of revising the New Testament was made with 
Drs. Hovey, Broadus, and Weston, and the preliminary steps had been 
taken for securing the completion of the Bible Union translation of the 
Old Testament. A committee was appointed, on motion of Rev. S. L. 
Caldwell, D.D., at the Washington meeting, to investigate this action 
of the Society, and to report at the following annual meeting whether 
and to what extent this action contravened the conditions of the Sara- 
toga compact. Dr. Caldwell was of course, made the chairman of the 
committee, and the other members were Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D., 
Wheelock H. Parmly, D.D., Wayland Hoyt, D.D., and the Hon. 
James L. Howard. 

When the report of the committee was presented at Boston, Dr. 
Caldwell found himself placed in a most embarrassing position. He 
was in a minority of one of his own committee. As chairman it was his 
duty to present the report, approved by the majority contrary to his 
own vote. This report recommended for adoption the following: 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of this committee, reached after 
a very full investigation, that the interpretation and action of the Board 
of the American Baptist Publication Society concerning Bible distribu- 
tion and revision are in agreement with the resolutions passed at the 
Bible Convention in Saratoga in 1883. 

And also it is the judgment of your committee that the Board of 
Managers will best apply the principles laid down in the Saratoga Bible 


Convention, by adhering to the same interpretation in making all 
further translations and revisions. 


Dr. Caldwell was then permitted to present a minority report, 
which he did, offering the following for adoption : 
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1. Resolved, That the Society hereby approves the action of the 
Board taken September 20, 1883, by which their previous resolutions 
adopted June 7, 1883, were rescinded, e8pecially the resolution which 
contemplated further translation and revision of the Scriptures; and it 
especially approves and herewith reaffirms the resolution as adopted by 
the Board in the words following, to wit: ‘‘ Resolved, That the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Saratoga Convention, so far as they relate to the 
Home Bible work, are the basis and the law of the Bible work of the 
Board of the American Baptist Publication Society.” 

2. Resolved, That the Society considers its work of revision to be 
limited by the action of the Saratoga Convention to the incorporation 
into the text of the Revised Version of the corrections made by the 
American Revisers; and that any further prosecution of the work of 
translation begun by the American Bible Union is excluded by that 
action. 

3. Resolved, That the Society considers the fourth in the series of 
resolutions adopted by the Saratoga Convention to require that the 
Board should circulate now the commonly received version, the new 
version with the corrections of the American Revisers incorporated in 
the text, and the translations of the American Bible Union, according to 
demand, and no others. 


Then ensued a long, able, and at times acrimonious debate, the re- 
sult of which was the final adoption as a compromise measure of the 
following : 


Resolved, That until the Board shall receive further instructions 
from the Society, it shall be understood that the Board is directed to 
prosecute the work of revision only so far as concerns the improvement 
of the translation of the New Testament, and the further improvement 
and translation of the books of the Old Testament, commonly known 
as the version of the American Bible Union, and in so far as money is 
donated for such purpose. 

This action of the Society condones if it does not formally approve 
the previous action of the Board, and permits them to go on in the line 
of policy they have adopted up toacertain point. The only gain is 
that this resolution substitutes for the unlimited liberty of revision and 
publication claimed by the officers of the Society a year ago a strictly 
limited work of revision. Opinions may differ as to the value of this gain. 
Many of those present at the meeting thought it substantial enough to 
warrant them in voting tor the resolution, although they had been all 
along earnest opponents of the Society’s action. To them it probably 
will seem that the concession made is one of slight practical impor- 
tance, and that no serious result is likely to follow the permission to use 
specially designated funds in this way. There was undoubtedly at Bos- 
ton a strong desire for peace, to settle the question on a basis that 
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promised to be satisfactory to all, rather than to have aconflict reopened 
that was supposed to be happily settled six years ago. To some it has 
seemed that the concession made amounts to a practical giving up of 
that for which the majority contended in the Saratoga Bible Conven- 
tion, so far as the translation or revision of the English Scriptures is 
concerned. All that remains now of the results of that convention is 
that the American Bible Union and the American and Foreign Bible 
Society have practically ceased their work and maintain only a formal 
existence for the holding of trust funds. But then how much has been 
gained by the practical extinction of these two societies if our American 
Baptist Publication Society has been transformed into an American 
Bible Union, and is to continue the work of that body under the sup- 
posed authority and sanction of the denomination ? 

It may be seriously doubted whether this Boston ‘‘ settlement” will 
stay settled. Those who were inclined on the impulse of the moment, 
to regard it as a reasonable compromise find on reflection that it is 
revolutionary —that it surrenders the major part of the case for which 
the majority of the Saratoga Convention contended, and seems to 
commit the denomination to the Bible Union movement in a way that 
is contrary to the wishes and convictions of a majority of Baptists. No 
question is settled until it is settled on a basis of equity and fair dealing. 
It is our conviction, most reluctantly reached, that such a solution of 
the Bible question has not yet been reached. 


REVISION OF THE STANDARDS. 


The last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church North had 
avery animated debate on the question of revision of the standards. 
One year ago a single presbytery sent an overture requesting the re- 
vision of one chapter of the Westminster Confession. Little attention, 
however, was paid to the request. But this year no fewer than fifteen 
presbyteries sent a similar request, most, if not all of them, specifying 
the third chapter. There is no question that the Confession, with its 
positive statement that some “‘ are fore-ordained to everlasting death,” 
and its logical corollary, the damnation of non-elect infants, no 
longer commands the assent of the majority of Presbyterians. The 
only way in which orthodox Presbyterians manage to accept Section 
3 of Chapter X. at all is by denying the necessity of the inference 
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that non-elect infants are lost. The denial does more credit to their 
hearts than to their heads. For if theological language means the 
same as ordinary language, when it is stated that elect infants are 
saved, it follows, of necessity, that non-elect infants must be lost, or 
that their fate is doubtful. Among the first, if not the first, of evan- 
gelical denominations to teach the salvation of all dying in infancy 
were the Baptists, and this doctrine is now universally accepted among 
evangelical Protestant bodies. But it is a doctrine irreconcilable 
with the Westminster Confession, and it is easy to see, therefore, why 
there should be a growing demand for a modification of the statements 
of the Confession. 

A great many Presbyterian ministers, no doubt, who disagree with 
particular clauses and chapters of the Confession, still shrink from any 
revision on the ground that, a movement of that sort once begun, there 
is no telling where it would end. They reconcile their consciences to 
creed subscription by reasoning that acceptance of a system of doctrine 
as a whole does not necessarily involve a conviction that the statement 
of each particular doctrine is the best possible, and therefore they con- 
sider that disagreement with this or that statement in a creed is not 
inconsistent with acceptance of the creedas awhole. Without passing 
judgment on any who thus argue, it is easy to understand that there 
will be some not content with this device, and accordingly there is a 
party in the Presbyterian Church, perhaps, at present, not large in 
numbers, but certainly growing from year to year, and respectable on 
account of the character and scholarship of its members, which de- 
mands that the Confession be so revised that there shall be no difficulty 
in reconciling actual belief with professed belief. Whereunto this will 
grow it would not be possible at present to predict. But if one may 
judge from what Presbyterian ministers say, not only in private, but on 
some semi-public occasions, the party of revision will another year make 
a considerable showing in the General Assembly. 

That body has been reproached with dodging the question this year, 
but the reproach was, we think, without adequate foundation. In a 
matter of so grave importance, and involving interests so numerous and 
weighty, it is certainly the part of wisdom to make haste slowly. Of all 
things, rash and ill-considered action is to be deprecated in such a 
matter as revision of the fundamental law of an ecclesiastical body 
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After all, but fifteen out of some two hundred presbyteries have asked 
for revision. It may be that many more favor it, but who can say so 
with much authority while the presbyteries themselves have not 
spoken? The Assembly took the moderate, sensible and safe course 
of consulting the presbyteries as a whole before proceeding further, 
and it requested each presbytery, during the coming year, to answer 
two questions: First, Is revision of the standards desired? Secondly, 
If so, in what respects and to what extent? It is true that the Assembly is 
the supreme legislative authority of the Church, and that the answers 
of the presbyteries do not bind its action. They will, however, give a 
valuable indication of the drift of public opinion in the Church. They 
will show how large is the party that favors revision, and on what scale 
tais party desires the existing statements of the standards to be modi- 
fied. It seems, however, that some of the conservatives in the 
Church have gone too far in demanding that the presbyteries, in the 
answer to the second question, should make distinct statements of the 
formulz to be substituted for the existing statements of the standards. 
This is a duty which the Assembly did not lay upon the presbyter- 
ies, a duty'that belongs to the Assembly itself. What that body pro- 
fessed to wish to know was the desire of the Church with respect to the 
general question of revision as a guide to its own action. The shaping 


of the formule and the practical work of revision the Assembly cannot 
commit to any other body, and the attempt ought not to be made to 
require the presbyteries to do the work for which the Assembly exists. 
It cannot be doubted that if Chapter III., for instance, shall be re- 
vised, the wisdom and scholarship of the Assembly will succeed in 


giving it better form than any single presbytery or any combination of 
presbyteries. 

It is impossible for a Baptist not to congratulate himself, when he 
reads of these discussions with regard to revision, that his is a de- 
nomination that has no authoritative standard of doctrine except the 
Scriptures. In the ordinary sense of that term, Baptists have never 
had a creed—that is to say, there has been no system of doctrine to 
which subscription was required in order to church membership, to 
ordination, or to introduction into the pastorate of any church. There 
have been certain statements of faith put forth at various times by Bap- 
tists which have given, in brief and easily comprehended form, a sys- 
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tematic review of the teachings of the Scriptures as understood by our 
churches, and these statements or confessions of faith have obtained more 
or less currency among us. There has, however, never been any obli- 
gation on the part of any church or individual to accept these state- 
ments of belief. Each church is free to form its own articles of faith, 
or, if it so choose, it may have none. Each minister, when a candi- 
date for ordination, makes his own statement of belief in his own 
way. Subscription to a creed has never been required, except in some 
few institutions of learning, in order to prevent endowments from being 
diverted to other uses than those contemplated by the founders. In 
short, there has been the utmost freedom in matters of doctrinal be- 
lief and statement among Baptists. And yet, it is the common testi- 
mony of all familiar with our history and church life that there is no 
body of Christians among whom there is a greater doctrinal homogeneity 
than there is among Baptists. Differences of view on many points 
there always have been and always will be. Differences of statement 
have not merely been tolerated but encouraged, and yet there is a 
surprising harmony in the general type and scheme of doctrine taught 
from all the Baptist pulpits of our land. A denomination that seems 
to the unthinking to be a mere rope of sand, without any bond of unity 
and with no preservative force against heresy, yet exhibits to the world 
the most surprising unity of belief and teaching. 

What is the secret of this unity? We believe it lies in nothing 
else than this: that the Baptists are true to their foundation principle 
of accepting the Bible, and the Bible only, as an authority in matters 
of faith and practice. We do not defer to the Bible and the standards, 
or to the Bible as interpreted by the standards, but to the Bible itself. 
An independent, honest and fearless study of the Bible produces unity 
of doctrine and unity of life. To say this may sound to those of other 
faith like denominational conceit. But if any other cause can be 
assigned than this for the unity of Baptists in faith and doctrine, let 
those who suspect us of conceit name a cause adequate to account for 
the phenomena. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


At this season of the year the voice of the graduate is heard in the 
land. Both secular and religious papers are now crowded with reports 
of Commencements of schools and of colleges of all grades. In a few 
weeks a large number of graduates will be out in the world; the great 
majority, no doubt, to sink into obscurity, a few to rise to prominence. 
It is easy to make light of the wise essays and learned orations with 
which these young men and women favor a waiting world; but there is 
also a sympathetic and solemn side to the introduction into active life 
of so many young men and women. A Baptist minister or editor can- 
not but ask, what proportion of the entire number of graduates belongs 
to Baptist churches, or, at least, to Baptist families? Our growth as a 
denomination has been remarkably great. One hundred years ago, at 
the time of the inauguration of Washington as our first President, the 
population of the United States was but 3,750,000. At that time the whole 
number of Baptists was only 50,000; then, as now, the.Jarger number 
was in the South. Taking the country as a whole the ratio was one in every 
seventy-five of the population; but taking the North only the ratio 
was one in ninety, and in the South it was one in sixty. We have 
just celebrated the first centennial of this inauguration, and the popu- 
lation of the country is now in round numbers 65,000,000, while the 
number of Baptists is in even figures 3,000,000. It will be seen by 
these statements that the population of the country has increased about 
seventeen-fold, but the numbers of Baptists have increased sixty-fold 
during this century of our national history. This growth is certainly 
as gratifying as it is remarkable. Ours is the most rapidly-populating 
country in the world; but the increase from immigration is not con- 
ducive to the growth of our denomination, nor to the increase of Prot- 
estantism as a whole. The progress, therefore, of the Baptist denomi- 
nation is all the more striking and encouraging. There is now one 
Baptist to every twenty-two of the entire population. One of our de- 
nominational papers has recently given us more specific figures: ‘‘In 
the 14 Southern States with 20,000,000 souls, there are 2,225,000 Bap- 
tists, or 1 in 9 of the population; but the colored people therein num- 
ber about 8,000,000, among whom are 1,100,000 Baptists, or about 1 
in 7; so that among the 12,000,000 whites the proportion is 1 to 11.” 


~ 
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In the Northern and Western States and Territories, where the popu- 
lation is so largely foreign, the proportion of Baptists to the whole num- 
ber is but1 in 58. It is thus safe to say that one-sixth of the entire 
population of the country is made up either of members or adherents 
of Baptist churches. We ought, therefore, to have in all our acade- 
mies, colleges, professional and other schools, whether for men or 
women, one-sixth of all the students and professors. We know, how- 
ever, that our proportion is very much smaller than one-sixth. We 
are certainly lacking at this point; for our proportion, unfortunately, 
is very much smaller than our numbers in the population might lead 
us to expect. As a consequence we are not sending into the world our 
fair proportion of educated men and women. This failure makes us 
weak at many influential points; we are not represented in the daily 
press nor in circles of magazine literature as we ought to be. Our 
views are, therefore, often misrepresented, or, at least, not fully pre- 
sented through these channels. We are not represented in the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine as we might expect and hope. This, too, 


is a serious loss in the aggregate of our denominational forces ; neither 


are we represented in political life as our numbers and influence in 
other directions would entitle us. Is one-sixth of the members of our 
State Legislatures, of the members of Congress, of the Senate, of the 
Foreign Ministers, and of the President’s Cabinet Baptists? To ask 
this question is, unfortunately, to answer it with a decided negative. 
The fault, we believe, lies chiefly in that we have not sent our young 
men and women to our colleges in our fair proportion. This matter is 
one of the utmost importanee. Baptist parents have not done their 
duty in this respect to their children, to their denomination, to their 
country and to their Lord. The time for a thorough reformation has 
come. Men of wealth have too often permitted their sons to go into 
business without taking a college course; they have not appreciated 
their privileges and their duty in this regard.. Some of these men have 
given liberally toward colleges and toward the education of young men 
for the ministry; but they have not urged their own sons to secure the 
advantages of a college education. The young women of our Baptist 
families have not gone to women’s colleges in the proportion which our 
numbers would suggest, and the result is that when professors for Bap- 
tist colleges are wanted it is difficult to secure them from the ranks of 
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our own women. The way to remedy an evil is to remedy it. Let 
parents begin to remedy this evil at once by urging their sons and 
daughters to enter this fall on courses of study in our various schools 
and colleges. We cannot longer neglect this duty without doing dis- 
honor to ourselves, to the truth we hold, and to the Lord we worship. 


It is almost impossible to over-estimate, in our denominational life 
and work, the value of academic instruction. It is a hopeful sign that 
so much attention has been given lately by our educators to the place 
of the academy in the educational system; it is also in harmony with 
the same tendency that men of wealth are giving their money to acade- 
mies as to colleges. The higher we raise the standard in the college, 
the higher we raise it in the academy. Harvard and Yale necessitated 
the academies of high grade at Andover and Exeter. The character of 
the scholarship in the colleges must be materially affected by the trend 
given in the academies; and the academies, in turn, must place their 
standard as the colleges demand. Academies also perform important 
work in preparing young men for business and for professional life. 
In many communities the academy is the centre of intellectual life 
and power. But for its presence few, in certain localities, would ever 
have felt the awakening of intellectual desire. Ina new country like 
ours there are many who ought to take a college course who are allured 
by the fascinations of business enterprise. The only education, there- 
fore, they receive is what the academy gives. We need academies of 
high grade. It would be greatly to the advantage of the cause of 
learning if many of the institutions that are top-heavy with the name 
of colleges should be called simply academies. They are, strictly 
speaking, but academies; they ought, as a matter of common honesty, 
to be in name what they are in fact. A similar remark would apply to 
many colleges which bear the name of university; they ought either to 
become universities in fact, or cease to be universities in name. We 
earnestly hope that there may be a great increase in the attendance at 
our Baptist academies this fall. Many young men and women, going 
to the academy simply for an academic course, will have awakened in 
them a burning desire for a full college course. If we have our young 
men and women trained to enter upon professional careers, they will 
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the more readily interpret the providence of God which calls them to enter 
the profession of Law, Medicine, Pedagogics, or the Ministry. The 
ranks of the Ministry might easily be filled with our best young men if 
a larger number of them were prepared bya college course fitting them 
for this service. 


The relation of college graduates to the learned professions is always 
an appropriate subject for discussion, and especially so at this Com- 
mencement season. There are ignorant persons who deny that a col- 
lege education is an important element in professional success. There 
are, unfortunately, college graduates who are conspicuous failures; this 
we alladmit. But their failure is not because they are graduates of a 
college, but in spite of that fact. There are men who are not college 
graduates who have been abundantly successful in life, but their success 
has been in spite of their educational disadvantages. If some men are 
so stupid, notwithstanding a college education, how astounding that 
stupidity would be had they not enjoyed these advantages! The 
Faculty of Wesleyan University, in a recent number of their University 
Bulletin, give many important figures on this subject. It is stated 
there that in the last two Congresses about 40 per cent. of both Repre- 
sentatives and Senators were college men, and that in the entire history 
of the country one-third of our national legislators have been thus edu- 
cated. 

Another writer, taking Appleton’s Encyclopedia of American Bi- 
ography as a criterion of success in professional life, finds that among 
surgeons, over forty-nine per cent. have been college men; among 
physicians, sixty per cent.; among clergymen, about eighty per cent. 
As is to be expected, in the profession of teaching, all the higher posi- 


tions are occupied by college graduates. Success in life in our day 
can be won only by the best possible preparation before entering one’s 
chosen vocation, and by the hardest kind of work after one has entered. 
The competition in our day is simply tremendous. No man, there- 


fore, can afford to dispense with any possible element of power. He 
who would win the wreath of victory must run a brave race. A man 
may as well count the cost before he flatters himself with the hope of a 
certain and speedy triumph in his professional career. Ten out ofa 
hundred graduates may hope to win a respectable success; perhaps 
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five out of a hundred a great success. Is a young man quite sure he 
will be ever one of the ten? Can he afford to neglect any element of 
power? How many really great orators have there been in the world? 
About one in each five hundred years. Is aman sure that he is to be 
one ofthe number? Tostep into the front rank to-day a man must 
have good natural abilities, various acquired attainments, and the only 
genius worth having, the ability and willingness to do tremendously 
hard work. Every man owes something to his profession ; he ought to 
strive to enlarge its boundaries and to exalt its work. Let him not 
enter a professional life until he has made the best possible preparation ; 
then let him use his best endeavors to pay the debt which he owes to 
his profession by exalting it before the eyes of the world. 


All these remarks have a relation to the proposed great university. 
The BAPTIST QUARTERLY was the first, so far as we can learn, of our 
denominational publications to call attention to the desirability of estab- 
lishing an institution of learning which should be a university in fact as 
wellasin name. The idea is now receiving the consideration which its 
importance demands. To Dr. Augustus H. Strong we are all indebted 
alike for the suggestion of the idea and for its intelligent discussion. 
The establishment of this university would give a great impulse to our 
academic and collegiate work. Academies and colleges would then 
come into their appropriate place in the educational system. We shall 
never have academies and colleges of the highest grade, until we have 
a university of the highest grade. The existence of such a university 
would create a wholesome rivalry among the institutions of a lower 
standard. So far from interfering with their work and position, it 
would give recognition and dignity to both; it would also enable us to 
prepare professors and presidents for our colleges and professional 
schools. As matters now are, we are obliged to send our young men 
who desire to pursue an advanced course of study, to Germany and to 
other countries: or to take them when ill prepared for professional 
work. We believe that America is now ready to enter upon a greater 
educational career than has ever before been attempted in its history. 
This nobler career, if under Baptist direction, will bring to us honor 
worthy of our great number, of our glorious history, and of our bright 
prospects. It would place us in the foremost rank of the educators of 
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America. It would challenge the attention of the whole civil- 
ized world. We have already called attention to the fact that, in 
the strict sense of the term, there is not a university in America. Har- 
vard is not, Yale is not, Columbia is not, Princeton isnot. Johns Hop- 
kins comes nearer to the high standard than any other institution in 
America, but even Johns Hopkins falls short of being auniversity. The 
institution we now advocate is one into which no one shall be matricu- 
lated who was not previously graduated from a college of recognized 
standing. The man who will give the money to establish this university: 
will link his name with an institution whose glory will be as enduring. 
as the Republic itself; he will receive the benedictions of scholars. 
throughout the world, and he will hear the ‘‘ Well done” of the Mas- 
ter himself. 


The American Baptist Education Society has had a remarkable 
career. Originating about one year ago, it has already secured an in- 
fluential and honored place in the councils of our denomination. We 
have long needed a centralizing and unifying organization in our edu- 


cational work. A few comparatively irresponsible men have hitherto. 
been able to start colleges according to their own sweet will, or their 
angry passions as the case might be. Colleges have thus been multi- 
plied unduly. The granting of a site for a college is often a dangerous 
gift; in this way colleges have been multiplied in certain States to the’ 
detriment of all denominational interests. One has only to think of the 
States of New York and Iowa to have striking illustrations of denomi- 
national folly in our educational work. We have no more need of two 
colleges in each of these States than we have of twenty-two. Perhaps. 
we cannot undo the egregious blunders of the past ; but we can, at least, 
guard against them in the future. The Education Society will greatly 
help us at this point. It will also encourage wealthy givers to contrib- 
ute to institutions which the Society endorses; and in a score of other 
ways such an organization may subserve great purposes amongst us. 
Its organization a year ago was opposed by some leading men amongst 
us; but its work for the year has not only justified its existence, but has 
awakened high hopes for its continued usefulness. We then spoke 
hopefully of its prospective work; we now speak gratefully of the 
secured results. 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


THE MINISTER’S RELATION TO THE CHARACTER 
OF HIS PEOPLE. 


The mission of the Christian ministry is so many-sided and compre- 
hensive that it necessarily combines many offices and functions. But 
there is an ideal tinity of purpose and end in which the manifold aspects 
of the ministerial vocation find their harmonious synthesis. The spe- 
cific function of our high calling is that of spiritual education or char- 
acter-building. We are to be winners of souls, to call men to repent- 
ance and to induct them into reconciliation with God only as a means 
to the great end of complete development into the divineimage. ‘‘ This 
is the will of God, even your sanctification.” Holiness, in the sense of 
its Saxon equivalent wholeness, is the central thought of the Bible. To 
save his people from their sins, to redeem them from all iniquity, to 
render them /ofus et deres in moral and spiritual character is the su- 
preme desire and aim of Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant. 

To accomplish this sublime object God has not only given to his 
people the plenarily inspired word ‘‘ that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works ” and the Holy Spirit to 
illuminate and apply that word, but he has ordained the great and re- 
sponsible office of the ministry of the Word of Life. To care for the souls 
of men, tobe spiritual physicians, to understand the science and the 
art of edifying the Body of Christ, of so teaching, nursing, feeding, or- 
ganizing and leading the flock that they may grow up into the full 
stature of Christian manhood and womanhood is the specific business 
of our profession. Well does Paul enjoin that no novice be set apart 
to such a work as this. And how fittingly does he exhort young Tim- 
othy to study to show himself a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. Not only the incomparable grandeur of the end to be 
achieved and the appalling consequences of malpractice and failure, but 
the obstacles and difficulties which lie in the way of conducting sin- 
laden humanity to the heights of spiritual perfection call for a culture, 
range of knowledge, tact, power, and consecration such as are indis- 
pensable to no other calling. 

There may be achievements which, as the world goes, are denom- 
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inated success that are not so to be estimated by a true and good min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. Great numbers may be attracted by the preacher’s 
personal gifts and they may be so worked into the social organization 
of the church as to be permanently held, and yet these precious souls 
may be wofully neglected as to their spiritual training and edification. 
It is to be feared that more stress is laid by our ministry in general upon 
justification and upon the social amenities of life than upon the foster- 
ing of those specific graces of the spirit which are embraced 1n the Gos- 
pel word sanctification. Sainthood has been so wretchedly caricatured 
by an apostate church, and there have been so many fanatical vagaries 
of perfectionism in recent years, that the higher ranges of Christian 
character have been too much lost sight of. We are so environed by 
materialistic elements and ideals and so many optimistic euphemisms 
are in the air that the rage of the hour is rather for quantity than qual- 
ity, or, at best, for intellectual and esthetic rather than high spiritual 
attainments. 

With editorial permission the writer will in another article indicate 
what are the requisites in the Gospel ministry to successful character- 
building. What he would here insist upon is the vast importance of the 
higher degrees of sanctification or spiritual culture. The great Teacher 
and Preacher himself in his model sermon sketches a glorious constel- 
lation of bright particular virtues and sums them all up in an exhorta- 
tion to God-like perfection. Paul is inspired to pray for the Ephesians, 
that they may know the length and breadth and height and be filled 
with the fullness of God. And for the Thessalonians that they may in 
body, soul and spirit be sanctified wholly. Modern ministerial ambi- 
tion scarcely dares or aspires to measure up to these altitudes. It is 
easier to cater in a sensational and sentimental way to the respectabili- 
ties or to shout the shibboleths of some secular reform. 

The need of lifting up high standards of spirituality, commensurate 
with the full-orbed glory of Christian manhood, is in every way mani- 
fest. In no other way can the boasted progress of the age be justified. 
The supernatural genius of Christianity cannot be vindicated when both 
standard and attainment in character are hardly at par, even on the 
natural plane. The manifold temptations to low spirituality and the 
numerous immoralities prevalent in both Church and State call for vig- 
orous treatment from the custodians of public and private conscience. 
A pure Church, of mature development, is the only source of spiritual 
power which can effectually move communities and assimilate and train 
young converts. A mass of chronic backsliders, calling for the annual 
spasm, is the standing reproach of much of our modern Christianity. 
A pure Church will be an increasing Church and the increments will 
come in a regular and healthful way. Our ministry is terribly crippled 
and retarded by a class concerning whom Paul wrote, ‘‘ many walk, of 
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whom I have told you often and now tell you even weeping that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ.”” Many a church is cursed by 
members like the one for whom some one had the fortitude one night 
to pray—‘‘ O Lord, send brother Blank to hell; for thou knowest he 
would not be there six weeks before he would break up the whole insti- 
tution.” A certain old lady of my acquaintance used to proclaim the 
goodness of her three sons and especially H. N., she said, was the most 
Christlike of them all. Whereupon a man who made no pretentions to 
religion said, ‘* Well, if H. N. —— is Christlike, I don’t blame the 
Jews for crucifying Christ!” The Ethics of utility may well supplant 
that kind of character. 


Cherryfield, Maine. 


A. C. PECK. 


THE PRAYER MEETING. 
“* Being let go they went to their own company.” —Acts 4:23. 


And what did they do when they got there? The answer to the 
question will give us a glimpse into an apostolic prayer-meeting, and 
reveal to us the secret of their power. May it not also give us some 
suggestions as to how we can best conduct our weekly meetings? for 
we are persuaded that most pastors are more puzzled about these meet- 
ings than about their sermons. It is easier to preach than to make a 
prayer-meeting interesting. We call prayer-meetings the social and 
religious meetings of the church, when the fact is, like our church soci- 
ables, they are often very unsocial. Sociability, like the poet, is born, 
not made. Our attempts to be social often make us feel ill at ease. 
Those whose business it is to entertain and to be entertained must 
admit the truth of Byron’s saying : 


** Society now is one polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and bored,” 


Sad to say these lines describe too many of our prayer-meetings, 
The pious brethren and sisters go to them expecting to be bored, but 
feeling that for the sake of the cause and the pastor it is their duty to 
bear this cross, it is evident that this apostolic prayer-meeting was full 
of life. Now what was the secret? 

1. They told their recent experiences; ‘‘ Reported all that the chief 
priests and elders had said unto them.” Some good people have ex- 
periences of many years’ standing, which they delight to tell; and it is 
well to tell them, but not too often to the same company. After they 
have been told once or twice the people know them by heart, but God’s 
recent dealings with us are always fresh. ‘‘ Come and hear, all ye 
that fear God, and I will declare what he hath done for my soul.” The 
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great deliverance from sin we may never cease to speak of. Paul’s 
story of his experience on the way to Damascus never grew old. But 
God does more than deliver us; he leads and feeds and comforts and 
strengthens and protects. Of these recent experiences let us not be 
slow to speak. ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses saith the Lord,” and a word of 
testimony as to God’s faithfulness may have more force than a fifteen 
minute’s exhortation. 

2. They prayed. Not to fill up the time, but' because they had 
something to pray for. Busy with their Master’s work their faithful- 
ness had provoked bitter persecution. They prayed for boldness; 
because they felt the need of it. They were more solicitous about the 
success of the cause they loved than about their own safety or comfort. 
The idea that the church is a mere training school for heaven, and not 
an organized army for conquest, paralyzes our prayer-meetings as it 
does everything else. Too many fancy that they belong to an institu- 
tion whose duty it is to give them social and intellectual enjoyment, 
and to benefit them, whereas the idea in the mind of Christ, when he 
founded the Church, was to make it a channel of blessing to others, 
and it is itself blessed as it blesses others. It receives, only as it gives. 
‘¢ To minister, not to be ministered unto,” is the genius of Christianity. 
Could we infuse that thought into our prayer-meetings, we would save 
them from lifelessness. And their prayers, it seems, were not too long. 
The one reported can be repeated in half a minute. Prayers are short 
in proportion to their earnestness. Men are not wordy, when they feel 
a pressing need. ‘‘ Lord save, I perish,” cried sinking Peter. Some 
one has truly said that if Peter’s preamble had been as long as most of 
our prayers he would have been to the bottom of the sea before he got 
to the point. The Pharisee spun out his formal prayer, while the Pub- 
lican poured his penitent soul into one sentence, ‘* Bless mamma, and 
papa, and John, and Mary, and James, and everybody,” prayed a little 
boy at his mother’s knee. ‘‘If you had said everybody at first,” said 
James, ‘‘ you need not have made so long a prayer.” And we agree 
with James when a good brother closes a ten minute’s prayer with the 
petition, ‘‘ Lord if we have failed to ask, fail thou not to give.” If he 
had said that about six minutes sooner, he might have saved the life of 
a good prayer-meeting. God would have us be definite in our prayers, 
but definiteness does not demand length. And yet we have no sym- 
pathy with the notion that prayer is simply begging. Praise should 
always mingle with petitions, for God answers praise. Many prayers 
are powerless, because they do not praise God for what he has already 
done. Our Father expects at least a ‘‘ Thank you,” from his children, 
for gifts already bestowed, before he lavishes others. 

‘* Gimme a cent,” said an urchin on a street in New York. The 
gentleman to whom he spoke gave him the cent. ‘‘Gimme ’nother,” 
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was the quick response, and the gentleman almost wished that he had 
not given the cent to the ungrateful little beggar. Much of our pray- 
ing is ‘‘ Give, give, give,” while God waits for some recognition of the 
gifts already bestowed. ‘‘ In everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God.” 

3. They quoted Scripture. The Second Psalm expressed their feel- 
ings. A religious meeting, where God’s word is not honored, will be a 
failure. ‘‘Did you have a blessing to-night?” asked a wife of her 
husband on his return fromchurch. ‘‘ No,” was thecurt reply. ‘* There 
was nothing there for God to bless, for not a sentence of the Word was 
in sermon or prayer.” If all would be careful to come to prayer-meet- 
ing with a text of Scripture and give it with or without comment, the 
interest and power of our meetings would be multiplied. Speak to 
God in prayer; let God speak to us through his Word, and blessings 
will follow, as we see they followed this apostolic prayer meeting. 


Baltimore, Mad. A. C. DIxon. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING IN THE SMALLER CHURCHES. 


I choose to limit this article to the above heading, not because the 
suggestions might not be applicable to the larger churches nor helpfu 
to their pastors, but because I choose to write on that phase of the sub- 
ject about which I know something. The prayer-meeting service, toa 
great many pastors, especially of these churches, isa bugbear. From 
the close of the service Sunday evening, he dreads it until the hout 
comes .and breathes a sigh of relief when it is over. The average pas- 
tor’s trouble is not something to say himself in these meetings, but to 
get others to say something, and the right something in the right way. 
Every true pastor well knows that the importance of this service cannot 
be over estimated. The prayer-meeting is to the church what the 
leaves are toa tree orthe lungs to man. The lungs are to man his 
appartus for respiration. The foliage serves the tree for the same pur- 
pose. ‘* The prayer-meeting of the church is the play of its lungs.” 
In these services the church breathes and it must breathe or else it will 
die. It is very essential then that every pastor should make this an 
article in his creed, viz: that the keeping up of a warm, vigorous, living 
prayer-meeting is something vital to the continued existence of the 
church, vital to the maintenance of individual piety among the members 
of the church, and vital to his own personal spiritual interest. 

Now the question is, how is this to be done in the smaller churches ? 
The prayer-meetings in the larger churches with a church membership 
of from 600 to a 1000 within ten minutes of the place of meeting to 
draw from, are quite another thing from the prayer-meetings in the 
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smaller churches with a church membership of from 100 to 300, many 
of whom are not within an hour’s drive of the place of meeting from 
which to draw. But, notwithstanding the odds against the smaller 
churches there can be and ought to be maintained a vigorous, living 
prayer-service in every one of them. Well how? The old answer one 
hears on every hand is the true one, keep things fresh and spicy and 
alive in the service. Do this and those who come once will come twice. 
Those who felt it their duty to come, but a burdensome one, will learn 
to regard it as their greatest privilege. 

The following suggestions carried out, (some brought from the 
class room, others invented to meet the needs of the case,) have been 
found to largely conduce to this end. 

The leader of the meeting should be both ¢he pastor and minister, not 
the minister alone. The pastor to whose eyes and ears the hearts of his 
people are laid open should bea dominating element in the prayer- 
meeting. Thoughts and suggestions accumulated in this way must be 
used as delicately as ever they are in the pulpit. Much also depends 
upon the way the leader opens and upon his spirit and mood during the 
hour. 

If he does not throw the ball with force enough, it will come down 
before the hour is gone. If he doesnot put on oil enough, the chariot 
wheels will drag before the journey is done. A member of my church 
said to me the other day, ‘‘I do not like to lead a prayer-meeting, for I 
could never seem to give it impetus enough but that it would all die out 
before the hour was gone. I never could getit started right and 
it is just like every thing else, if it isn’t started right it wont go.” A 
trouble not unfrequent with leaders. True leaders are born, but toler- 
able skill may beacquired. This thought cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, for in the writer’s mind there is a settled conviction, that a 
vast majority of dead prayer-meetings, (and so dead churches,) were 
made so by dead leaders. 

Again the leader should never bring other than practical, important 
and living subjects for the consideration of his people. Every topic 
brought up for study ought to have some practical bearing on an every 
day Christian life. The prayer-meeting is no place to study questions 
of science, history, literature, infidelity and the like. It is here that 
Christ’s people come to meet their Lord. And if they do not get some- 
thing that will help them, they have gained nothing but exercise in the 
fresh air by coming, and the spirit in which many of them go away will 
more than counteract the beneficial results from this. Would that this 
hand held some angel’s pen that words might be written that would 
burn this thought into the minds and hearts of every pastor and prayer- 
meeting leader in the land! 

The leadershould keep these practical subjects continually before 
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his people. It will not do to simply publish them on a card three or 
six months ahead and formally request them to bear in mind the next 
subject on the card for the next meeting. Many of them have no card, 
and many that had them have lost them and half or three-fourths of the 
rest will never look at them nor think about the subject. It is a good plan 
to publish subjects a quarter ahead. But it is a better plan to give par- 
ticular emphasis at the present meeting to the subject for the week, 
whether published or unpublished, better if published. Do this by de- 
liberately announcing the topic and the passage of Scripture from which 
taken, then intimating very briefly the lines of thought you would have 
them pursue during the week. Do this at the Sunday morning service 
again. And speak to your members about it as you meet them one by 
one during the week. It will be just a little refreshing to do this. The 
crops, and business and household affairs, and gossip, and the weather 
will have a little season of rest. And they need it. If this is done 
there will be something else said than the old hackneyed phrases one 
hears so frequently in prayer-meetings. The world ridicules them. 
And itis doing its very best work when it does. There will also be 
some other prayer offered than the monotonous one we now hear, which 
deals with ( it is feared in the same memorized phraseology,) everything 
from creation to the judgment day. 

It has been found helpful in our meetings to now and then urge the 
people tospend a few minutes just before coming to the meeting in 
earnest prayer and devout meditation. Insist that they ought to fit 
themselves to meet their Lord by quiet communion with him, before 
coming to his sanctuary. It is soin our meetings that the latter part is 
always better than the first. Itis not soin some parts of the world, 
but isso here. The attention of the people is called to this and the ex- 
planation of it given. It is simply that the heart of brother or sister is 
being touched by the voice of God in the heart ofbrother or sister. One 
torch is lighting another. Instead of getting ablaze in this way, they 
ought to feel that it is the duty of every one to be ablaze before coming. 
They ought to come to light torches, not to be lighted by others. Try 
this suggestion. Butabove all the leader should do this. Do not go to 
the meeting without a season of quiet communion with Christ. If you 
do, you go with no assurance that Christ will be with you. 

The old suggestions of time and place are of special importance. 
Have atime to begin and atime tostop. Always commence at the 
time appointed and stop when the time comes to stop, unless there are 
very good reasons for prolonging the meeting. Have a room no larger 
than the average congregation. Better crowd the people than for the 
leader to have himself chilled by the vacant stare of empty seats. 

Many suggestions of practical value have been omitted which ought 
not to be omitted in considering prayer-meetings in the smaller 
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churches. These are simply the general lines upon which the writer 
has worked with some degree of success. Our prayer-meetings have 
increased more than five fold in their attendance and their spiritual 


power has kept pace with their numerical increase. 
E. W. STONE. 


Carmel, N. Y. 


WHY I PREACH AND WHOM I PREACH. 


I preach because God has called me to preach. No man has any 
right to preach unless he £nows God has called him to doso. The 
man who would enter into the ministry, as a profession he was at liberty 
to take up or lay down at will, is not called of God. Only the man who 
feels, ‘‘ necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not 
the Gospel,” has ‘‘a dispensation of tne Gospel commmitted unto 
him.” Any other man is an interloper, an impertinence, an affront to 
‘God and man. 

If any man appeared at the Court of St. James, England, of his own 
‘choice, as representative of this country, he would be rejected by Eng- 
land and repudiated by America. Only the man who is sent and who 
carries with him unimpeachable credentials has any right to appear and 
speak for this Government. Only the man who is sent of God, and 
who has divinely signed testimonials, has any right to appear as a pub- 
lic representative of Jesus Christ. 

This is not a debatable question. God has shut off all debate in 
these words, ‘‘ how shall they preach except they be sent.” The first 
preachers took especial care to impress those to whom they preached, 
that they did so because God sent them. They prefaced their sermons 
by declaring that their preaching was not of men, neither by man, but 
by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the dead.” 
This was the ground of Paul’s appeal to men. ‘‘ Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Every true min- 
ister is sent of God, commissioned by God, a minister of God’s selec- 
tion. He does not of his own choice rush into the ministry as a profes- 
sion, as a respectable method of securing a living, nay verily, he enters 
it solemnly, prayerfully, obediently at the command of God. 

Paul says, ‘‘ he counted me faithful, Autting me into the ministry.” 
He also says, ‘‘ But when it pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the heathen; immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood.” I repeat then, that God has lifted the ques- 
tion of a divinely appointed ministry above the region of debate, 
“Apostles and prophets, and evangelists, and pastors and teachers ” 
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are God’s gift, ‘‘ for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” Every man who 
enters the ministry then, ought to do so in obedience to God’s call. 
No other should dare to enter the ministry. The man who ministers at 
the Gospel altar, without God’s appointment, is as much an offence to 
God, as the offering of Nadab and Abihu of old. Every man who 
preaches the Gospel, ought to preach it because God has revealed it to 
him, in order that he might preach it. Let every other stand aside. 

But how is a man to be positive of his call? God don’t speak with 
an audible voice to any man now, as he did to Paul. True, but he 
speaks with a voice just as real, as understandable and as authoritative 
as he did then. God, by his spirit, comes to men with an overmaster- 
ing and impelling conviction of duty, so overmastering and impelling, 
that a man feels he must preach at whatever sacrifice. No matter what 
tempting opportunities may present themselves in literature, in science, 
in art, in politics or in business, they must all be denied for the sake of 
preaching the gospel. The minister, who feels he could engage in any 
other business, if opportunity and profit offered, had better do so at the 
earliest possible moment. The man into whose heart and soul God’s 
call comes with authority and power, cannot, will not,doso. God’s. 
impelling power is in him and he cries out, ‘‘ Necessity is laid upon me, 
yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” No God-called min- 
ister can be in doubt of his calling, for God thrusts the call into his, 
heart and soul, into his innermost consciousness. God causes him to 
understand. 

When God calls a man to preach, he calls him to preach Christ. 
Not that he is shut out from any other line of study, no, no; he is to 
enter the historical, the biographical, the philosophical and the scien- 
tific, indeed, every legitimate field of study, gathering the gems of all 
and bringing them, lay them down at the foot of the cross, and use 
them to illustrate and enforce ‘‘ the truth as itis in Jesus.” ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ and him crucified” is to be the one centre of the preacher’s. 
thought and preachingand life. Thewhole manisto be absorbed in 
Christ. A young man graduated with honors, and he preached, in his 
‘*home church,” a few Sabbaths after his graduation. His sermon 
was logical, historical, and rhetorical. It was prepared and delivered 
for effect. His old, plain, untutored, farmer father listened to his 
sermon. They walked home together. The father was silent. The 
son was nervous. Why did not his father congratulate him? Unable 
to longer endure the silence, the son asked his father what he thought 
of the sermon. The reply was short and emphatic, ‘‘ Son, it was no 
sermon.” ‘* Why was it not a sermon, father?” ‘* Because there was no 
Christ in it,” replied the father. ‘‘But there was no Christ in the 
text.” said the son. ‘‘ Son,” said the old father, ‘‘ Christ zs all and in 
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all.” All preaching is to be the lifting up of Christ. What a model 
Paul wasin this respect. He was ‘‘not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ ;” he was ‘‘ determined not to know anything among men, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified; ” he cried aloud, ‘‘ God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Christ was 
the life blood of Paul’s life and preaching. His preaching was satura- 
ved with Christ. It began with Christ, it continued with Christ, it 
ended with Christ. There was no drifting ‘‘ Robert Elsmere, ” about 
Paul. His preaching was an illustration of his experience. ‘‘ For me 
to live is Christ.” Such preaching and such preaching only, will bring 
alost world back to God; for, ‘‘no man cometh unto the father but 
by me,” said Christ. 

My young brethern in the ministry, preach as ‘‘ Ambassadors for 
Christ,” preach because you dare not do anything else, preach because 
the voice of God echoes away down in your soul, saying, ‘‘ Go preach 
the preaching that I bid thee.” Preach Christ as an atoning sacrifice, 
as a substitute for the sinner, as a surety for the believer, as a ‘‘ King,” 
as ‘fall and in all,” and your work will not ‘‘be burned,’ but ‘‘ gold, 
silver, precious stones, ” shall be your reward. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. B. MONTGOMERY. 


THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL IN THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


Nowhere do the relations between the ideal and the actual require 
to be more clearly understood than in the conduct of the church’s meet- 
ing for prayer. The ideal should in this case, as in all others, bea guide 
and a stimulus, and not, as when misemployed it may become, a source 
of delusion and discouragement. 

The ideal prayer-meeting is a number of ‘spiritual ” (1 Cor. 3: 1.) 
men and women, studious of the Divine word, earnest in the Divine 
service, sympathetic to the forces of that ‘‘ Kingdom which is within 
us,” who have met together in reliance upon the promise of Christ’s 
presence, and upon the leading of the Holy Spirit in exhortation and in 
prayer: asort of mystic Eolian harp composed of strings of varying 
pitch and timbre, but all lying responsive either to the ‘‘ breath” (Ez. 
37: 9.) of Heaven, or to its ‘‘ rushing, mighty wind” (Acts 2: 2). For 
the weary soul to enter a meeting of this kind is as when the tired trav- 
eler leaves the jostling and the jangling of the sun-beaten street for the 
quiet sanctuary of some old Cathedral with its hush, and coolness, and 
subdued lights, and music whispering from its distant choir. Such a 
meeting is ‘‘ the very gate of Heaven.” 

The prayer-meeting as it is usually found, falls far short of this des- 
cription. It is a company hastily drawn together of those who have 
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been occupied in the most matter-of-fact way about everyday affairs. 
The duties of the home or counting-house have pretty well occupied 
both hands and mind. That ‘‘clause” which according to Herbert’s 
well-known lines ‘‘ makes drudgery divine” has been little present in 
their minds. After a hasty toilet these busy folk present themselves 
‘where prayer is wont to be made.” There has been no interval of 
meditative preparation, no deliberate putting off of the sandles stained 
in earth’s common paths before entering on the ‘‘ holy ground” of 
special communion with God. The Bible has been little studied. 
There is no freshly acquired truth which in the progress of the meeting, 
the Spirit may bring to the remembrance of the worshipper for his own 
help or that of others. Of the audience, some are there from habit, 
some from denominational zeal, some to avoid an unpleasant sense of 
unfulfilled duty, some from love to their pastor or the friends they usu- 
ally meet there, most from a more or less definite longing after help 
and uplifting from an unspirituality of which they are dimly conscious, 
and some—the very salt and savor of such gatherings—are there in glad 
intelligent appreciation of the privileges they enjoy. This is the com- 
position of the usual prayer-meeting. There are, of course, exceptions 
in which the ideal is much more closely realized than in the foregoing 
description. May these exceptions soon multiply so as to supplant the 
present rule. 

Now though ministers commonly find themselves dealing with this 
type of prayer-meeting, they must not therefore ignore the ideal. To 
do so is to lose the only hope of improvement. Further retrogression is 
only prevented even if positive progress is not secured, by stress in the 
forward direction. This stress will not be exercised, if the ideal which 
suggests it is lost. Let every pastor, then, preserve a clear conception 
of the prayer-meeting as it should be. The vividness of his conception 
will impel him to press toward the mark. The ‘ pattern seen in the 
mount” will guide his skill as he shapes to its characteristics the mate- 
rial with which he deals. Alas for the minister, who, in weariness and 
hopelessness, neglects his convictions of what ought to be, and, without 
inner protest or outward effort, permits everything to conform itself to 
the present spiritual estate of the church. He will obtain ease, but it 
will be stupid, inglorious, and fatal to improvement. He may allege in 
defence, ‘‘The ideal cannot be attained. Why follow an ignis 
Jatuus?” The ideal in any department of church activity is indeed un- 
attainable, but is not, therefore, a will-o’-the-wisp. Religion has its 
** doctrine of limits” as well as mathematics. Among quantities a 
‘* variable ” cannot attain its“ limit ’on this side infinity, yet wemay cause 
it to approach it indefinitely near. In spiritual things while the ideal 
cannot be arrived at on this side eternity yet no bound can be placed to 
our approximation to it. We must not give up ‘the limit” or we 
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shall cease to increase ‘‘the variable:” we must not give up ‘‘that 
which is perfect ” or we shall cease our advances toward it. 

A clear consciousness of an ideal sorely tries patience and temper in 
this mediocre world. Hence isit, that the votaries of the fine arts are 
an irritabile genius. And so in the case in hand. A minister, for in- 
stance, with his ideas of what a prayer-meeting ought to be, carefully 
prepares his heart for the occasion. He takes his place in a serene and 
elevated frame of mind. His hymns, his prayers, his address are all 
attuned to his high state of feeling. But when the meeting is “‘ thrown 
open ” there comes a woeful *‘ flatting out,’”’ long pauses, inappropriate 
hymns, empty common-places, and perhaps the gambols of some en- 
thusiast as he rides his hobby regardless of incongruity. ‘‘Is this the 
prayer-meeting I have longed for? How can I endure this stale, this 
flat, this unprofitable thing !” he says within himself. 

As he muses the fire burns against the spiritual stupidity and tor- 
pidity so manifest. But let him beware. Such heat of heart 
withers up all the tender fruitage of the pure and peaceable spirit. Nor 
should he let this heat express itself in what is euphuistically termed 
‘*reproof” addressed to the delinquents. No attempt to force his ideal 
upon an unprepared people avails anything. Amid the awful spirituality 
of the Transfiguration glory Peter’s devotion found expression only in 
purposes of tabernacle building. 

But capacity can be developed. The spiritual senses can be exer- 
cised. A patient, prudent servant of God may do much to bring the 
prayer-meetings of his people nearer the ideal which he cherishes. 
Let him be thankful for the material presented to his hand by even the 
most worldly church. It is regenerate though crude, and by conse- 
quence its possibilities are unlimited. How then shall he proceed in 
the direction of his ideal prayer-meeting? Happy fellowship with God 
is the basis of all spiritual exercises. He will, therefore, impress upon 
his people those scriptures, such, say, as those in Ephesians and 
Colossians, which set fourth the elevated status of the Christian, and 
which summon him to the exercise of the prerogatives connected there- 
with. He will seek to remove those hindrances to service which arise 
from a sense of unworthiness by enlarging on the plentitude and pre- 
sentness of pardoning grace. He will seek to banish from every bosom 
the repressive spirit of legalism, and foster in its stead ‘‘the spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” He will speak of a new and 
living way opened up into the presence of God, of the gracious readi- 
ness of the Holy Spirit to ‘‘ help our infirmities when we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought,” and of the sympathetic High 
Priest whom we have in the ascended Jesus, and by such considerations 
induce believers to come boldly to the Throne of Grace. When to any 
one these doctrines become living, bright realities, they unseal the lips 
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for prayer and testimony. In the conduct of the meeting itself, he will 
find that it sometimes conduces to the spirit of devotion if, after a few 
stanzas from suitable hymns have been informally sung, there is an in- 
terval of silence for self recollection and prayer. Much is often missed 
by not impressing upon ourselves with definiteness the intention of our 
presence at such a meeting and asking Divine help towards carrying it 
out. The Holy Spirit presides in the meeting, but he does so through 
the human intelligence. In the minister especially resides his ‘‘ gift of 
governments” (1 Cor. 12:28). How significant that plural. The 
function of government is to be varied, and never more so than in the 
prayer-meeting. In a spirit of tender solicitude for the welfare of all, 
the minister seeks to repress the heady, to remove difficulties from 
the way of the embarrassed, and to afford the amount of incentive 
needed by the timid. He keeps his personality as far as possible in the 
background, and employs it as unobtrusively as possible to help each 
member of the meeting to carry out his best impulses. He attempers 
his interference so wisely that no one when brought upon his feet in 
testimony or upon his knees in prayer, feels otherwise than that his 
action is perfectly voluntary. How repugnant to all this the conduct 
of a president, who, auctioneer-like, keeps up a running fire of, 
** speak right on,” ‘‘ don’t let time go to waste,” ‘‘ that’s good, another 
testimony like that,” ‘‘ be brief and to the point,” etc. It sounds like 
the orders of a dancing-master helping his pupils through the intrica- 
cies of some figure. As the Paraclete hides himself in the powers of 
the soul which he energizes, so the minister should, as far as possible, 
render helps unconsciously to those whom he would introduce into the 
ministry of the prayer-meeting. Much good too may come from utiliz- 
ing pauses. Pauses are not essentially bad. Yet most ministers and 
private Christians have a horror of their occurrence in prayer-meeting. 
Why should an intermission of vocal effort be dreaded so nervously? 
Is no language heard in Heaven but articulate speech? Pauses now 
and then may be naturally expected. The spiritual mind can well im- 
prove them by lifting the heart to God. There should be opportuni- 
ties for silent prayer. Whena matter is presented to the meeting for 
united intercession, an interval of silence with bowed head may be 
given in order that each may individually present it before God, and 
then may follow oral prayer. Requests for prayer should be encour- 
aged as they give definiteness and reality to our petitions. Hymns and 
tunes should be simple, and those around which the best experiences of 
the church have gathered. Church temporalities should be as seldom 
as possible associated with the prayer-meeting. In the beginning to 
‘**serve tables” required, ‘‘ men full of faith and the Holy Spirit,” and 
the conduct of temporal matters should still be regarded as a branch of 
Divine service, but under our present limitations such discussions tre- 
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quently awake worldly instincts, and are, therefore, inimical to spirit- 
uality. Atthe close of the meeting it seeems fitting that there should 
be a brief interval of silent thoughtfulness and prayer just before the 
benediction. 

The principle which underlies this brief and imperfect specification 
of details is simply the truth declared at the well of Sychar: They who 
worship God the Spirit, must worship him in spirit andin truth. And 
the pastor who seeks to place the minds of his people in happy, free, 
unbroken communion with the ‘‘ Reconciled Father in Christ” is mak- 
ing a decided and satisfying advance on the way to the ideal prayer- 
meeting. 


Salem, Ohio: 


R. KERR ECCLES. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Beitrage zur Semitischen 5 ig Sy see mages von Lic. Pror. Dr. 
FRIEDRICH BAETHGEN. Der Gott Israel’s und die Gétter der Heiden, 
Berlin, Reuther : 1888, pp. 316. 


The naturalistic hypothesis, regarding the origin of the Pentateuch, 
and the history of the religion of Israel, has of late received some severe 
blows at the hands of men of rare critical ability. It is by no means 
conceded that Kuenen, Welthausen and Stade have settled the question. 
The spirit and side of their opponents have been admirably set forth in 
such late works as those from the pen of Konig of Rostock and Kittel 
in his History of the Hebrews. These works refute and disprove the 
hypothesis that Israel’s history contains nothing supernatural, that it is 
a mere outgrowth of natural causes and forces. 

But a more careful investigation of many mooted points must be 
made before the majority of scholars, the lookers-on, shall be satis- 
fied that the question is really one-sided and settled. 

Higher criticism must base its results on the most careful and 
painstaking investigations of lower criticism. It is time to call a halt 
to the sweeping, almost baseless suppositions, propositions and asser- 
tions of the agitators of higher criticism. Let us have facts, clean, cold, 
hard facts. 

Dr. Baethgen’s monograph is a model of careful investigation. It 
is critical, and in its results antagonistic to the school of the naturalistic 
hypothesis regarding the origin of Israel’s religion. The work does not 
treat of the history or development of Israel’s religion, but with great 
care examines the words for the Deity in Israel, and those for the gods 
among other Semitic peoples. 

The work is divided into three parts. Part I covering 120 pages, 
examines the existing evidences of gods among the heathen Semitic 
peoples. He begins with those peoples dwelling in territory adjacent 
to Israel’s. His chief sources of information are the Bible, a few old 
works, and a large number of inscriptions discovered and deciphered 
within a few years. The peoples whose gods are here discussed are the 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Phoenicians, Philistines, Aramaeans, 
Nabathaeans, Arabs, Sabaeans and Ethiopians. Some of these peo- 
ples, ¢. g., the Nabathaeans and the Sabaeans, have little significance 
for the study of Israel’s religion. But the most important pantheon for 
the study of Israel’s religious development and history is entirely 
omitted from our author’s work. The study of the gods of Babylonia 
and Assyria without doubt will shed greater light on Semitic religious 
history than the pantheon of any other Semitic people. It is a serious 
omission, and one not to be atoned for by the statement that the author 
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was not at home in this department. Sufficient discussions of the 
Babylonian pantheon are now available, to aid in the solution of many 
philological and mythological difficulties, which ten yearsago could not 
be met. The value of this part of the work does not lie so much in the 
supposable results, as in the completeness of the collection of materials 
for new research. At least, we may say, the result shows the intense 
polytheism of the Semites, with no tendency toward monotheism. 

The second part of the work deals with Israel’s relation to polythe- 
ism. It is the pith of the book. It takes up and develops throughout 
the entire history of Israel the idea, that Israel’s religion was originally 
monotheistic. His result is exactly the other pole from that of the pro- 
mulgators of the naturalistic hypothesis. He examines Elohim, but 
finds no evidence of polytheism in it. Not a trace of polytheism is dis- 
coverable in any antediluvian name, nor among the names of the patri- 
archs. In Israel’s earlier proper names no traces of heathen elements 
are found. No proof whatever can be adduced that the Semitic people 
anywhere originally claimed that stones were their gods, as held by 
Kuenen. In fact, the Hebrew tongue has no word for goddess, no 
word to express the female of God. The song of Deborah, admitted by 
all critics to be one of the oldest documents of the Old Testament, con- 
tains not the least hint of any God besides Jehovah. The song through- 
out is a corroboration of the view promulgated. 

The third topic discusses the unity in the midst of the manifoldness 
of the Semitic gods, and the monotheism of Israel. This part is hardly 
satisfactory to a careful reader. The author attempts to show that in 
the midst of the polytheism of these Semitic peoples, there was origin- 
ally a divine oneness, from which all these gods are derived. That 
in later history there was a tendency to monotheism, is scarcely made 
out by the argument. 

A valuable addendum on £/ and other names of God in the Old 
Testament, and an index complete the work. 

Dr. Baethgen has done valuable service in this treatise. He has 
set an example for men who are not disposed to do close, careful work. 
But it is only by such monographs as this that we are ultimately to dis- 
cover the truth in regard to a multitude of difficult questions in Israel’s 
religious history. IRA M. PRICE. 


Il. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


History of German Theology in the Nineteenth Century. By F. 
LICHTENBERGER. Translated and Edited by W. HosTiE, B.D. 8vo. 
pp. 629. New York: Scribner & Welford. $5.60. 

The author of this volume is Dean of the Protestant Faculty of 
Theology at Paris, and the translator is an official of the University of 
Edinburgh. There is no room for doubt of the qualifications of either 
for the task attempted, or of the solid character of their united labors. 
Learning, research and diligent labor may be taken for granted. The 
spirit in which the work is done, however, is the most important con- 
sideration of all, especially for such as accept Neander’s saying, Pectus 
est quod theologum facit, which is only another way of saying that spiritual 
things must be spiritually discerned; that only one whose eyes have 
been unsealed by divine grace can behold the mysteries of the Kingdom 
of God. 
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The spirit of the work before us may be best understood from a 
sentence or two in the translator’s Preface : 


In the nineteenth century, as in the sixteenth, Germany has been the living 
heart and head of Protestant and progressive theology. In other countries the 
Christian tradition has been resolutely preserved, and somewhat purified and 
spiritualized; yet the first attitude of its representatives has been generally that 
of suspicion and distrust, and even in its greatest organization, of hostility and 
hatred towards the new theological aspiration and thought. But in the land of 
Luther and Melancthon, and even more than in the age of the Reformation, the 
religious spirit from the very outset of the century realized its Christian free- 
dom and put forth its essential power. In consequence, the development of 
theology and the evolution of religious thought in Germany have largely re- 
sponded to the needs of the time, and have presented a spectacle of progress 
which, when viewed as a whole, has had no rival or approach elsewhere. The 
vast learning, the indefatigable research and the intellectual energy of the Ger- 
man theologians have become — while their daring originality and 
speculative ardor have recalled the most fertile century in the dogmatic develop- 
ment of the Church, and have alternately dismayed, perplexed and subdued the 
more sober thinkers of the other divisions of Christendom. Taken all in all, 
the German theological development, as exhibited in its profound, penetrating 
and fertile results, must be considered to be one of the most distinctive, influen- 
tial and characteristic elements in the spiritual work of the century. 


This is a point of view from which no hearty believer in the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Scriptures can approach the study of German 
theology. But in order tocomprehend the point of view, one needs to bear 
in mind the German use of the term ‘‘ theology,” which is wide enough 
to cover every book that bears in any degree on any religious question. 
A study of Hebrew tenses or Greek cases is a ‘‘ theological” work 
equally with speculations on predestination or the atonement. In fact, 
the major part of German contributions to theology during the nine- 
teenth century, both as to bulk and as to value, have been rather in the 
line of historical and literary criticism (including the science of her- 
meneutics or exegesis) of the Bible than in systematic theology or dog- 
matics. In historical investigation the German theologians easily had 
the world, for in this field the qualities most demanded are those in 
which they excel all other scholars, viz., inexhaustible capacity for 
plodding work and logical minds. The first insures plenty of mate- 
rial; the second makes its organization into a system an equal cer- 
tainty. 

But German scholars have the defects of their qualities. Their 
insatiable appetite for facts has sometimes resulted in a mental paralysis, 
accumulation having overpowered assimilation. The great danger of 
German scholarship, in fact, is that it will be swamped in the sea of its 
own vast learning. The other great defect is the extreme to which the 
passion for symmetry, for system, carries the professional investigator. 
One of the popular theories of Biblical criticism is known as the fendenz 
theory, 7. ¢., that each of the books of the Bible was written to support 
a peculiar view or opinion of the writer, and represents that purpose or 
aim (4endenz). But it might be maintained, with much greater plausi- 
bility, that every important work in German theology is a éendenz 
writing, having as its main object not so much the establishment of the 
truth as the support of the writer’s original theory. And we may be 
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pardoned, perhaps, for suspecting that it is much more important in 
these days for a theory to be original than for it to be true. In the pro- 
cess of time almost all the hypotheses that have much visible evidence 
in their favor have been proposed, discussed, weighed, and finally 
passed upon either by acceptance or rejection. To discover a new 
theory and to make it plausible by means of newly discovered evidence, 
or by ingenious manipulation of facts already known, is necessary for 
the young scholar if he would make his way. It is evident that new 
theories in support of orthodoxy have, in process of time, become very 
difficult to discover, but it is comparatively easy to evolve a new theory, 
attacking something hitherto believed. Hence, by a sort of necessity 
of the case, ambitious and keen intellects among rising German 
scholars are impelled towards theories adverse to received beliefs. 

This impulsion is greatly favored, or at least not at all resisted, by 
two other circumstances : First, that holding skeptical and unorthodox 
views is no bar to helding professorships in the universities, or even to 
high position in the State churches; and secondly, that the spiritual 
life of the established church is so low as to require no evidence of 
personal piety in its ministers. A man notoriously intemperate or un- 
chaste might be debarred from preferment in university or church, but 
a man of average ‘‘ good morals” would find no obstacle in his way, 
even though his heart were an entire stranger to the grace of God; 
even though he were an utter skeptic as to the religion of the Bible. 

Any one who will read this volume, bearing these things in mind, 
remembering that the author writes from a point of view which no be- 
liever in the Scriptures can share, will find the book instructive. It re- 
cords a very important and fruitful period of modern theological 
scholarship, by the results of which we may profit, though we reject its 
characteristic spirit and methods. The author tries to be moderate and 
impartial; compared with some scholars, he is even evangelical. He 
mildly rebukes an extremist like Strauss, but he comes far short of ac- 
cepting the Bible, in the plain meaning of its text, as infallible author- 
ity. His results, therefore, demand constant scrutiny and testing, and 
the book is not a good one for those to read whose opinions are un- 
formed, or whose knowledge of theological literature is scanty. The 
more advanced student will find in it much to reward his study, and 
still more to provoke his dissent. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


III. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
That Unknown Country. Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols & Co, 


This volume is unique in plan and character. It consists of a col- 
lection of papers on the future life, from representations of all religious 
bodies. Such a collection depends for its value on its comprehensive- 
ness and impartiality. In both these respects this book is beyond im- 
peachment. This being conceded, the usefulness of the book is evi- 
dent. Polemical theology is of very doubtful value, though it is a neces- 
sary evil, It may well be questioned whether polemics ever convinced 
a mind or converted a soul, or even strengthened a weak faith. But 
these articles are not polemic, or at least are very mildly so. It is im- 
possible, of course, for a man to state his belief fairly without at the 
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same time giving reasons for not accepting opposing beliefs. But 
apart from this indirect polemic, there is no combative tone in most of 
this volume. It is what it purports to be, statements of beliefs, by 
representative preachers and theologians, in moderate and courteous 
tone. 

The representative character of the book is evident at a glance. 
Of the fifty-one contributors, seven are Congregationalists, five Pres- 
byterians, four Episcopalians, three Methodists, three Lutherans, two 
Baptists, two Unitarians, two Universalists, and two Roman Catholics ; 
while the Christians, seventh Day Baptists, Moravians, Friends, 
United Brethren, Reformed Swedenborgians, and Jews, also are repre- 
sented—at least seventeen different bodies without counting minor 
differences, such as that between the Presbyterians and the United 
Presbyterians. Two pastors of Independent churches also are included 
—Dr. David Swing and Dr. H. W. Thomas, both of Chicago. Twelve 
foreign contributors have been secured, of whom nine are English; 
one, Professor Godet, is a Swiss; one, Dr. E. De Pressensé, is French ; 
and one, Prof. C. E. Luthardt, is German. Several students of heath- 
en religions also have made contributions; ¢. g., Professor Legge, 
upon Chinese beliefs; Stanley Lane-Poole, Esq., upon Mohammedan- 
ism; and Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davis, upon Buddhism. When we turn 
to the men chosen to represent the various denominations, the list of 
names is most satisfactory. Among the Congregationalists are Pro- 
fessor G. P. Fisher, Dr. Lyman Abbott, President S. C. Bartlett, 
Professor George Harris, Dr. Gladden and Dr. C. F. Thwing. Among 
the Presbyterians are Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. W. H. French and Dr. 
Talmage. Among the Baptists are Dr. R. S. MacArthur and Dr. 
Angus, of Regent’s Park, London; Bishop Huntington and Archdea- 
con Farrar represent the Episcopalians; Dr. Peabody and Dr. E. E.. 
Hale speak for the Unitarians, Dr. Miner and Dr. J. C. Adams for the 
Universalists, and Dr. Buckley, Bishop Fowler and President Cum- 
mings for the Methodists. Others included are Dr. F. W. Conrad, 
Professor Gerhart, Rev. Chauncey Giles, Dr. A. S. Isaacs, Dr. A. H. 
Lewis, and President Augustus Schultz. 

The plan of the book makes it, in some respects, the most valu- 
able treatise in Englishon Eschatology. It lacks the unity of a system- 
atic treatise on the subject, of course, but it has other advantages 
that more than compensate for this lack. It is gratifying to find that 
so many of the writers in this book defend the plain teaching of Scrip- 
ture with reference to the future life, the eternal happiness of the right- 
eous and the eternal misery of the wicked. It is true that there has 
been a great change in the way of preaching this doctrine since Jon- 
athan Edwards delivered his sermon on ‘‘ Sinners in the hands of an: 
angry God.” We no longer conceive of future retribution as consist- 
ing in physical torments, ‘‘hell” no more suggests visions of a lake 
of fire and brimstone, in which the wicked are plunged and remain to 
all eternity. Nor does the punishment of the wicked longer seem the 
arbitrary infliction of penalty on the disobedient, as an angry parent 
sometimes punishes his child. Sin is now conceived of as a violation of 
man’s spiritual nature, and as followed naturally and inevitably by 
separation from God and consequent spiritual suffering. The possi- 
bility of persistent continuance in sin cannot be denied, if the soul is 
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immortal and the will free ; and if there can be eternal sin, there can 
be eternal retribution. So cogent is this logic that there is but one 
real escape from‘it; and that is the denial of the natural immortality 
of the soul. This is the view avowed in this volume by such writers as 
Lyman Abbott, Leonard W. Bacon, De Pressensé, and Edward White, 
all of whom more or less clearly express the belief that only those who 
are united to God by faith in Christ will live forever, and that all who 
persist in wickedness will either perish at the death of the body or by 
persistence in sin will arrive at ultimate extinction of being. This view 
would furnish a consistent philosophical solution of the problem of 
evil, and suggest a possible theodicy freer from difficulties than many 
others, if it were not so utterly opposed to the teachings of Scripture. 
If the New Testament teaches anything with regard to the future life, 
it is that the righteous and the wicked shall be raised and judged to- 
gether, and that the happiness of the one is no longer in duration than 
the misery of the other. 

Another attempted evasion of the difficulty is the adoption of the 
doctrine of restorationism. This is the form of belief avowed by such 
writers as John Coleman Adams and Cannon Farrar. The former 
represents the more moderate and intelligent wing of the Universalists, 
who have given up their false exegesis of Scripture, their attempts to 
prove that there is no such thing as future retribution (which was the 
stock in trade of the Hosea Ballou type of Universalists) and have 
approached closely to the orthodox interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. In their favor, of course, are those passages that seem to repre- 
sent the triumph of Christ at last as complete, when he has put all 
things under his feet and has become all in all. Taken by themselves 
such passages would warrant the conclusion that sin is at some time to 
become blotted out of the universe, and that all existing beings are to 
be willing servants of God. 

There is still a third position, a compromise between these two-— 
that of the ‘‘ New Theology ”—which admits that there may be such a 
thing as eternal sin, and therefore eternal retribution, but still holds 
that there is no reason for making death the limit of possible repent- 
ance. This is the view advocated by Washington Gladden and George 
Harris. It is merely a partial restorationism. It lacks the courage to say 
that all men will ultimately be saved, and so escapes being called uni- 
versalism, but does assert that an indefinite number of those who die im- 
penitent may be saved after death. Of all the deviations from ortho- 
doxy, this has the least in its favor, whether we interrogate reason alone 
or examine the Scriptures. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Baptist Hymn Writers and their Hymns. By Henry S. BurraceE, D.D., 
Author of ‘*A History of Anabaptists of Switzerland,” etc. Portland, 
Maine: Brown, Thurston & Co. 


English Hymns: Their Authors and History. By SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY 
DuFFIELD, Author of ‘‘The Latin Hymn-Writers and their Hymns,” 
‘The Heavenly Land,” ‘* Warp and Woof: a Book of Verse,” ‘‘ The 
Burial of the Dead,” etc., etc. Funk & Wagnalls. New York: Astor 
Place. London: 44 Fleet Street. 
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The Potmatet the Church: Its Authors, Singersand Uses. By REv. 
WILLIAM H. PARKER. Chicago: Hack & Anderson, Publishers. 1889. 
Price $1.50. 


Hymnology is now receiving something of the attention which its 
importance demands. The man who makes light of a hymn-book ad- 
vertizes at once his inappreciation of poetry of a high order and of re- 
ligious emotion of the tenderest character. The hymn-book is next to 
the Bible among religious books in its influence over mind and heart. 
Among the writers whose names appear in any standard hymn-book 
will be found some of the most honored names in all the various 
branches of the Church of God; indeed, the names of many of the 
greatest poets of literature will be found in this bright galaxy. Repre- 
sentatives of all Christian lands, and of nearly all centuries, will be 
found in such a collection; if it be a hymn and tune book we shall have 
also the names of the great masters of music whose brows bear immor- 
tal crowns. Whatever leads us more fully to appreciate our hymn- 
book is to be heartily welcomed. Often ten-fold interest attaches to a 
hymn where instructive incidents are known of the life of its author and 
of the circumstances in which it was written. We are almost all quite 
too unfamiliar with the hymn-book from which we sing God’s praises 
in God’s house. We are handling a volume with comparative indiffer- 
ence in which are found many of the choicest products of poetic genius, 
and many of the rarest experiences of consecrated hearts. Many of 
those hymns carry us to the sick bed of saints ripening for heaven; to 
the prison and to the stake of martyrs; to the battle field with its 
groans of the dying and its shouts of its victors; to the waters of bap- 
tism ; and to the table of communion ; to the bed of death; and to the 
chariot of complete victory going up to glory and to God. It is diffi- 
cult to be patient with a man who sneeringly says: ‘‘ It isonly a hymn- 
book.” The hymn-book contains the quintessence of the noblest 

‘hearts, the most cultivated intellects, and the purest souls that have 
ever lived, labored, suffered and triumphed on the earth. It brings us 
into the presence of the glorious Milton, the illustrious Dryden, the im- 
mortal Luther. It gives us, as Mr. Parker suggests, such names as 
** George Herbert and Bishop Ken; John Newton and John Berridge; 
Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley; Rowland Hill and Augustus Tap- 
lady ; Robert McCheyne and Horatius Bonar, and many others who 
rank among the grandest and truest men that God has created.” We 
find in this noble company of sacred poets beautiful women as well as 
peerlessmen. We have ‘‘ Charlotte Elliot, the Episcopalian; Phaebe 
Brown, the Congregationalist; Mrs. Van Alstyne, the Methodist; 
Anne Steele, the Baptist. Romanist and Protestant are found her- 
side by side: the earlier centuries and the later join hands as a white. 
robed and crowned choir chanting the praises of God and his Christ. 
We ought fully to know and then we shall tenderly love our hymn- 
book ; it ought to be our vade mecum at home and abroad, on the land 
and on the sea. Around it the mother and the children may well gather, 
making the home melodious with sacred song, learned from its almost 
inspired pages. Great congregations feel the inspiration of poetic 
genius and spiritual fervor, as in lowly chapel or lofty cathedral they 
sing the praises of God from their loved book of sacred song. From 
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the hymn-book and the Bible many otherwise uneducated preachers 
have learned their theology, their rhetoric and their fervid oratory. 
Let us give the hymn-book an honored place in literature and in 
music, in all the tender relations of the home, and in the sacred fellow- 
‘ships of the house of God. 

We turn now with unqualified pleasure to the first volumenamed in 
this article, Dr. Burrage’s Hymn Writers and Their Hymns. We have 
here an illustration of the great industry, the accurate scholarship, and 
‘varied knowledge of the honored author. Dr. Burrage has made the 
Baptist denomination, all the students of hymnology, and all lovers of 
literature, his debtors. He confined himself to the hymns written by 
Baptist authors. It was simply impossible to give in one volume 
an extensive treatment of the whole range of this broad subject. 
It was, no doubt, his desire to rescue from obscurity some honored 
Baptist names; it is certainly a great surprise, even to many intel- 
ligent Baptists to find that so many of the grandest hymns ever written 
and sung have Baptists for their authors. Dr. Burrage availed himself 
of the help of many of our most prominent brethren connected with 
libraries, theological seminaries, and of other learned pursuits in dif- 
‘ferent parts of the country. We thus have chapters on Anabaptist, 
English, German, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, French and Welsh 
Baptist hymn writers and their hymns; also on Baptist hymn writers 
in Spain, Mexico, Greece, India, Burma, Assam, China, Japan and 
Africa. Wealso have appendixes on American and German hymn- 
books and their compilers. We also have an excellent index of first 
lines of the principal hymns named in the volume, and also an alpha- 
betical index of the authors. There are admirable steel engravings of 
John Fawcett, D.D., of Charles H. Spurgeon, Samuel F. Smith, D.D., 
Emily C. Judson and Dr. Basil Manly. It will thus be seen that Dr. 
Burrage has covered a wide field, and has rendered invaluable service 
to hymnology. Ifit shall yet be possible for him to cover the whole 
field, as he has covered that of Baptist hymns and hymn writers, he 
will perform a service of very great value to hymnology and literature 
generally. Were the space at our command we would like to give 
the first lines of some of the most famous hymns of Christian literature, 
showing that our denomination has the honor of having given them to 
the world. Wecommend the book most heartily to all Baptist pas- 
tors, to the members generally of our Baptist churches, and to all 
others who wish to study this important chapter in hymnology. The 
book ought to have a place at least in all our Baptist homes. Gener- 
ations yet to come will rise up to thank Dr. Burrage for this scholarly, 
devout and altogether admirable volume. 

We come now to the second volume whose title we have given, 
that by Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. This volume was published about 
three years ago. We refer to it here not only because of its important 
subject, and its intrinsic worth, but also because of our warm friendship 
for its now sainted author. Once a week month after month and year 
after year, the writer was accustomed to meet him in the home of Rev. 
Dr. Charles S. Robinson, to whom the volume is dedicated. Many 
portions of the volume were the subject of delightful conversation at 
these Monday meetings; and every time the book is now opened, the 
manly form, the intelligent face, and the kindly voice of the author are 
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present again. The origin of this book was, in a sense, accidental. 
Mr. Duffield was engaged in the study of Latin hymns, intending to. 
publish a volume on that subject; while so engaged this book grew in 
his mind and he felt forced to give it to the public. His special 
thought, however, was all the while on the Latin hymns; as he him- 
self said, he looked upon this work ‘‘ only as the ady/um or vestibule to 
that cathedral of ancient praise.” The author selected Dr. Robinson’s 
Laudes Domini, the latest and certainly one of the noblest collections of 
hymns ever given to the Church, as the basis of his work; this plan 
somewhat restricted the scope of the work while, on the other hand, 
it had its positive advantages. Particular attention was given to 
American hymns and hymn writers. Mr. Duffield never claimed more: 
than that he had ‘‘ picked a few flowers from the outer limits of that 
great garden of Christian biography wherein grows Solomon’s rose, 
Christ’s lily, Chaucer’s daisy, and Robert Robinson’s saffron crocus.’” 
Before Mr. Duffield finished all that he intended to do in connection 
with his Latin hymn writers and their hymns he went to join the nobler 
choir which chants the praise of Christ in his immediate presence. 
He closes his preface by making the following quotation from the lan-- 
guage of an unknown writer of the last century. 


‘*]’ll trim my lamp the while, 
And chaunt a midnight lay, 
Till perfect light and gladness come 
In glory’s endless day.” 


He trimmed that lamp and chanted that midnight lay, experi- 
enced that perfect light and gladness, and entered the glory of that 
endless day before his work seemed half done. One of the charms of 
heaven is that possibly the incomplete tasks of earth will there have a 
nobler completion than the most consecrated minds and hearts could 
give them here. 

We do not think that the alphabetical arrangement of first lines 
which Mr. Duffield adopted is the best possible in a work on hymnol- 
ogy. It, of course, has its advantages, but it gives a fragmentary, 
arbitrary and unphilosophical development to a work on this subject. 
The book bears on every page evidences of careful study. No pains 
have been spared to make it accurate. The author had access to an 
unusually large collection of hymnologies, and to hymn-books in their 
original editions; and he also had the assistance of distinguished 
hymnologists in various parts of our country. The work is lighted by 
gleams of genuine humor, by passages of rare eloquence, and by 
striking literary conceits and historical suggestions. The value of this. 
volume in itself, and the tender memories connected with its author, 
would lead this reviewer to dwell upon both at considerable length ; 
but the book has already been before the public and both its merits and 
its occasional defects are not unknown. It contains a valuable chro- 
nological table of English hymn writers, classified according to the 
centuries, coming down to a very late date; and also of American 
hymn writers classified in a similar way. There is also an index of 
authors and an index of hymns annotated or mentioned and arranged 
in alphabetical order; and also an index in Latin, German, French, 
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Danish, Swedish and Greek, of the first lines in these respective lan- 
guages of hymns translated into English. There is also a useful topi- 
cal index. The book isa monument of the wise scholarship, the poetic 
instinct, the literary culture and the Christian consecration of the 
lamented author. 

We now come to the latest of these three volumes on hymnology— 
The Psalmody of the Church, by the Rev. W. H. Parker, a Baptist 
minister. In the preface of the volume of which we have just spoken 
Mr. Duffield remarks: ‘‘I trust there is yet more light to break across 
this hymn-country, this Beulah land, from which the towers and pal- 
aces of the New Jerusalem can be seen.” In this last volume the light 
has begun to break across this Beulah land of sacred song. Mr. Parker 
has given years of earnest study to the subject of hymnology. His 
purpose was to write a racy and readable book upon this instructive 
theme; and he has succeeded. Without the varied scholarship which 
the two volumes already reviewed possess, and without the marked lit- 
erary finish of Mr. Duffield’s volume, this book possesses excellences 
of its own which cannot fail to commend it to every thoughtful reader. 
It will do much toward giving a popular knowledge of the ‘‘ service of 
song in the house of the Lord.” It opens to the average reader the 
mines of wealth contained in our best hymn-books. Always catholic 
in its spirit, it is often eloquent in its utterance. While it is fitting that 
volumes should be written, as Burrage’s is, on Baptist hymns, and still 
other volumes on the hymns of other religious bodies, it is at the same 
time fitting that there should be hymnologies covering the whole field 
of sacred song, without respect to denominational lines. The plan 
adopted by Mr. Parker is peculiar, and many of the facts and incidents 
which the volume contains are for the first time made accessible to many 
readers. The volume contains twenty-four chapters; the simple statement 
of the subject of some of these chapters will give an idea of the range 
and spirit of the discussion. We have in the list: ‘‘ Music and Song ;”” 
‘* Hebrew Psalmody;” ‘‘ Psalmody in its Relations to the Life of 
Christ ;”’ ‘‘Psalmody in the Apostolic Church ;” ‘‘ Medizval Hymns, or 
Songs of the Midnight ;” ‘‘The Puritan Psalmody of New England ;” 
‘¢ The Dawn of English Hymnology;” ‘‘ Hymn-Books, their Contents 
and Usage;” ‘‘ Praying Mothers ;” ‘‘ Love, Courtship and Marriage, 
or, Lessons Suggested by the Experience of some Hymn Writers ;’” 
‘¢ The War Songs of the Church ;” ‘* Songs of the Border;” ‘* How to 
Use the Hymn-Book,” etc. Mr. Parker has certainly produced an at- 
tractive volume: one which contains interesting anecdotes, quaint bits 
of history, examples of eloquent writing and of devout and tender feel- 
ing, while gleams of humor radiate from almost every page. We 
should be glad to see this volume in every Christian home. It would 
give ten-fold attractiveness to many of our popular hymns and would in- 
vest those less known with a gentle charm. It is sufficiently large to 
give the main facts connected with the leading hymns and hymn writ- 
ers, but not so large as to repel even the less interested readers. It 
will prove a wonderful help to pastors who conduct praise services Sun- 
day evenings in their churches. Such services, with the aid of this 
volume, might be held at least once a month and be of help and profit 
to all. 

It will also prove to be a great help to all pastors in conducting 
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their prayer-meetings; from its pages they may learn incidents con- 
nected with the characters and history of the writers of the hymns or 
with the circumstances under which the hymns were written, which will 
give a new zest or additional tenderness to the singing of the hymn. 
The book is warmly human; ‘the heart of a living man throbs in its 
pages, and thus it gives life and reality to the writers of the hymns 
whose story it tells. It contains many interesting incidents which we 
have not found in a similar volume, incidents which perhaps some writ- 
ers consider too trivial to mention, but which for that very reason give 
a new and tender meaning to many hymns. Whatever brings us 
nearer to some of the great singers who sat at the feet of him ‘‘ Who 
inhabiteth the praises of Israel” is worthy of our consideration. A 
great hymn is the most enduring form of literary immortality: better 
be the author of such a hymn than of the ablest volume in philosophy 
orin history. But a hymn whose author is unknown loses half its 
charms; it is like an orphan crying in the night. When the author is 
known the orphan becomes a child at home, singing with the approval 
of a mother’s smile or encouragement of a father’s embrace. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the oneentitled: ‘* Hymn 
Books, their Contents and Uses.” The author, in the judgment of this 
reviewer, shows his good judgment when he selects the Calvary Se- 
“ection, published by the Century Co. as a subject for careful analysis. 
He kindly says: ‘‘ We believe this book will fairly represent the best 
of our hymnals.” He further adds: ‘‘ The book contains the choicest 
productions of the choicest minds, and is made up of the most precious 
gems of poetical excellence that can be gathered in the minesof human 
thought.” He tells us that the volume contains one thousand and 
eighty-six hymns, written by three hundred and twenty-eight authors, 
who wrote the original hymns. He suggests the gathering together in 
one place of these three hundred and twenty-eight writers and the eight 
translators. As he shows, these writers would be gathered from all 
countries and from far-off centuries, and they would differ as widely in 
creed as in age and country. The first would be Clement of Alex- 
andria; then Ambrose, Bishop and singer of Milan; then Gregory the 
Great; then Robert the Second, King of France—and thus he fills his 
air-castle with men from every country and of every creed, and with 
women of saintly character and poetic genius. This is a remarkable 
chapter. His description of the entrance into the castle, of the ‘‘ great 
magicians of sound ’’—Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Bach and others, is as beautiful in execution as it is poetical in 
conception. This chapter alone is worth more than the price of the en- 
tire volume. We have read the book with great interest—we shall re- 
read it more than once. Mr. Parker has rendered good service to all 
God’s children by teaching them to appreciate more than ever the 
songs of Zion—these grand and immortal hymns of the Divine Lord 
and his redeemed Church. 

ROBERT S. MACARTHUR. 





